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Editorial, 


RESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT has said 
that every one ought to enjoy his work. A re- 
cent newspaper editorial, on the other hand, 
affirms that only a few enjoy their work, that 
a few at the other end of the scale detest their 

work, and that the great majority of men'and women 
merely accept it as a daily necessity. Here is the old- 
world division of freemen, mercenaries, and slaves. Man- 
kind ought to do better than this. Our religion is good 
to teach us to be freemen. We are freemen if we do what 
we like to do. We like to do what we can do well; that 
is, what draws out and exercises our powers. We like 
to do what calls for our humanity. We like to be useful. 
Any one is glad if he thinks he is working with God. 


st 


ONE sometimes sees in a clock-shop a number of time- 
pieces, all running, but no two keeping the same time. It 
may be that they are kept going merely for their own 
sake without regard to conformity to true time. Or it 
may be that each one registers accurately the time of a 
designated locality. ‘The differences may be real or only 
apparent. Denominations have a like appearance. Some 
of them seem to differ as if each one were saying, ‘‘I am 
going simply for the sake of going, or to find out whether 
I am going fast or slow.” No one sets his watch, or lays 
out bis task by them. Others say: “I have the standard 
truth of things as it affects this particular place of mine. 
My fellows have the same truth, though in different 
figures.”” ‘The wise man will not set his mind by those who 
simply mark time. Neither will he be misled by those 
differences which are really merely different points of 
view. He will keep his intellectual clock going to some 
purpose. He will compare it with things as they are, 
and set it by the stars. 


In every kind of work people have to comfort their 
discouragement or spur their self-satisfaction by dis- 
tinguishing two sorts of success. One is the success that 
seems to amount to a great deal, but lacks staying power. 
The other is the success that seems of little account, but 
in the long run proves good. ‘The old commonplace has 
still keenness enough to be dangerous. The man who 
salves his self-pity or covers his neglect with the reflec- 
tion that success is often a meretricious thing uses the dis- 
tinction to his undoing. ‘The man who slows down his 
confidence and cheapens his work, for the sake of the 
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kind of success he sees making headway quickest, neglects 
the distinction to his harm. Marks in school examina- 
tions, numbers in churches, dollars in homes, set a stand- 
ard that puts real attainment to stiff test. They may 
mean much that is good, they may mean little, and scanty 
attainment in them and their like may justify discon- 
tent or shame it. The analogy of highest average useful- 
ness in this matter is that the ordinary shooting-star 
weighs not more than a grain. 7 


ad 


THE responsive readings in church services have a 
value beyond their devotional effect. They familiarize 
noble passages and add wealth to the stores of the mind, 
which are of unspeakable comfort at other times. The 
long hours of agony bring out the meaning of sayings 
which before were taken as a matter of course, or even 
deemed trite and commonplace. What poetry one has 
learned, what hymns one has sung, what psalms one has 
repeated until they came by rote, become one’s best friends 
in time of greatest need. ‘There is no pretence that they 
can conquer pain; but they undoubtedly help us bear 
it, and they lift the mind where suffering remains outside 
like a storm when the door of the house has been reached. 
They become like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. 

ad 


PAIN is usually discussed with the aim of explaining 
it. There is a good deal to be said of pain as itself an 
explainer. It is usually the effort of the body to explain 
that something is the matter. It is a guide-board to the 
diagnostician. And it is a warning to the sufferer. If 
nothing hurt us, we should rush into peril and death at 
every turn. The stopping of pain is often a good deal 
more dangerous than the endurance of it. Those who 
resort to headache powders and other forms of amateur 
self-dosing are producing harm rather than allaying it. 
And where pain proceeds from irremediable trouble the 
resources of spiritual power brought into play are a 
revelation of wonder and miracle. 


a 


In an idle moment we took down from a shelf full of 
“books that were”’ that once famous work “ Ecce Homo.”’ 
The American edition of Roberts Brothers (a name loved 
yet by all who used to read their publications) is dated 
1867. Can it be that so many years have passed since 
Prof. Seelye anonymously made such a stir among the 
dry bones? Few books on this imperishable subject 
have ever brought the Master so close to life or made 
him seem so real an historical character. Even now 
the work is fresh and charming, and the fluent style runs 
over the mind like a cool and limpid brook. Gentle 
reader of forty or under, or indeed over, read ‘Ecce 
Homo.” 

wt 


You have friends? Yes. Do they choose you, or 
do you choose them? What, you never thought of that? 
You took for granted, did you, that each chose the other? 
Or that it just happened that you became friends? Prob- 
ably it did not “just happen.’ Usually one chooses 
and the other is chosen,—not always, but usually. A 
cynical French writer has said, ‘‘ Marriage is a relation- 
ship where one loves and the other consents to be loved.” 
A base suggestion that, with only a fractional truth 
inside, and only fractionally true when applied to friend- 
ships other than marriage. Still, almost any friendship 
will bear examination; and the best time to examine it 
is before it begins, while it is only acquaintanceship; i.e., 
while it is in the pupa state, and before it spreads wings. 
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In fact, the scientific method is applicable to most com- — 


panionships, and you can apply it under the guidance of 
the Golden Rule. You can sincerely weigh another’s 
unfolding friendship for you, as you would wish that other 
to weigh yours. ‘True, sound friendships should blossom 
in the heart, but they should be rooted in the head. 


The High Light of a Church Service. 


Everybody knows what is meant by the high light of 
a painting. Almost everybody can point it out if it is 
distinctly marked. It is that spot in the portrait or 
the landscape where full light falls and there is no shadow. 
But what shall we say about high light of a service of 
worship? In our regular Sunday forenoon service, for 
example? What point in the service carries the fullest, 
freest light, and “without shadow’’? Opinions will 
differ in this matter. From the devout minister’s view- 
point probably the prayer would be named; but perhaps 
he is not as facile in speech as reverent in spirit; then 
the congregation might look elsewhere in the service for 
its high light. And would it not find it—should it not 
find it—in the hymn-singing by all the people assembled? 

The writer has heard hymns sung in many lands and 
in many tongues, among the Waldensians of Italy, the 
Lutherans of Germany, in London’s City Temple, and 
in the great hall of Tuskegee Institute; and, wherever 
heard in full volume, they have seemed to him the most 
uplifting, worshipful part of the hour,—most worshipful, 
because most self-forgetful and soul-receptive. When 
the choir performs, the critical faculty is alert in the 
congregation. When the preacher raises his solitary voice, 
it is not always persuasive enough to silence the mind 
in its subtle spinning. But, when the volume of tone in a 
hymn is mighty and sonorous, the contagion of song 
spreads from neighbor to neighbor, throughout the pews, 
and all sing as with one accord. The unmusical now is 
dragged into the key by a (melodiously) “tyrannical 
majority”; and all forget worldly aims and weekly cares, 
and face toward Heaven and the heavenly message. 
This, when we can get it, is the high light of the Sunday 
morning group-picture. But how can we get it? 

The sweet and solemn secret rests in part with the 
minister, but largely with the organist. No matter if the 
church organ is leaky in the bellows, and limited in pedals 
and stops, the man behind the organ is of much greater 
consequence; and, as for the members of the congregation, 
they cannot help singing if the skilled organist and the 
wise minister conspire together. Listen! Here is the 
recipe in a sentence: the minister must choose hymns 


with easy, familiar tunes, and the organist—well, he may 


not be one of the Lord’s annointed, but we will assume, 
here, that he is. He must give out the tune so con- 
fidently, lovingly, rhythmically, convincingly, that the 
people in the pews will wake up during the first phrase, 
beat time quietly through the second, clear their throats 
expectantly during the third, and become eager to sing 
before he reaches the end of the fourth. He must not 
play as he would for a trained quartette of singers, with 
shadings of tone and variations of tempo; but he must 
play so that the organ, although it must always remain 
a mechanism, shall seem like a living, rejoicing mechan- 
ism. ‘The tempo must be so perfect that the cautious, 
untrained singer in the pews will be sure that, even if he 
does not hear its every chord, because he has trusted 
himself to some little output of sound, he and the organ, 
following one and the same elemental law of rhythm, 
will arrive at the ends and beginnings of the lines at the 
same moment. Uncertainty regarding this explains the 
silence of many a musical soul in church. Mohn 
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Further, an organist who wishes his congregation to 
sing should not play forte on one stanza and piano on 
another. He should leave such nuances to his choir 
accompaniments and his voluntaries. No ordinary con- 
gregation will sing well if driven on a tight rein. Better 
make them sing about peace and pain in fortissimo tones 
than lose them. Better sacrifice a minor artistic excel- 
lence than start up their self-consciousness and their 
critical sense, as you will if you check the full, free ex- 
pression of their musical feeling. As to the choice of 
hymns, let it be those with familiar tunes. A congre- 
gation, met for worship, will not make a success of sight- 
reading ensemble singing. Again, the organist who 
selects hymns and tunes solely to co-ordinate them with 
the theme of the sermon makes a serious mistake. He 
gains an artistic unity in the service, he pays his tithe 
of mint, anise, and cummin; but he neglects the weightier 
matter of the psychological law,—free, self-forgetful 
soul-expression in melody and harmony. Again, let 
it be said that the musical selections for congregational 
use must be simple. Twenty years ago the music for 
such chants as the Bonum est and the Venite in the service 
at Westminster Abbey were very simple, and the entire 
congregation joined. Since then they have been made 
more elaborate, and the congregation holds back and 
allows all the singing to be done inside} the chancel. 
Sometimes one of our musical ministers tries to introduce 
chorales into his service; but the adagio sostenuio tempo 
of those masterpieces does not synchronize with the 
presto nerves of an American congregation, and the chorale 
is voted a bore. In most of our Sunday services there are 
two or even three congregational hymns; and these 
should all be high lights, in a sense; but the highest 
should be the closing hymn, wisely chosen, compellingly 
played, and joyously sung. This personal and truly 
congregational expression, when following a devout prayer 
and an earnest sermon, should send the worshippers to 
their homes uplifted and strengthened, and the service 
would thereby be justified. B. G. 


The World of Mistakes. 


The orderliness of the universe is a common subject of 
reverence and wonder. Illustrations of it can never 
become trite. The intimacy of our dependence upon an 
inviolable regularity astronomy is continually bringing 


home to us. We see a world wherein are no accidents, 
no mistakes. We can reckon on it with absolute confi- 
dence. With Kent, the starry heavens are associated in 


our reverence with the moral law within. 
That there not only are no mistakes, but that there can 
be no mistakes, suggests, however, a limitation in the 
physical universe which by no means characterizes the 
“moral universe. In this outer world a mistake would 
wreck the constitution of things. The mere possibility 
of mistake in the world of things is not for an instant to 
be entertained. Nothing there needs correction, for it 
is already correct beyond the reach of chance. In such a 
world its utmost power has one incompleteness, one im- 
perfection. It is incapable of making an error and re- 
deeming it. It cannot assimilate a blunder. A fatality 
the Creator has put beyond his own power to alter accom- 
‘panies all its action. The perfection is the perfection of 
a perfect machine. But, as anything else than a machine, 
this perfection fails. It could not end itself, it could not 
recover itself. A false step is the one thing it could not 
deal with. ‘That it does not make any mistakes is the 
wonder of the universe. That it is unable to do so is its 
poverty, 
The adoration of this attribute of immutability in 
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things has been carried into our human world as if it were 
as infallible there as in the material world. The idea 
has been pressed into service where it does not hold good. 
The power to make mistakes is a higher power than the 
inability to do so. The philosopher who talks about the 
immutability of the moral law as if that immutability 
carried with it all the consequences of the immutability 
of physical law reckons without his own nature. The 
moralist who transfers to the field of ethics the rigor of 
the field of things puts an order of death in the place of 
the order of life. The man who talks about life as if it 
were a border path along a series of precipices, over which 
an unlucky step sends one headlong to destruction, is 
talking of a kind of life that human nature shares only in 
part, and disregards the kind of life that constitutes the 
distinction of animate beings. The child who protested 
that flowers could not be not-good, and little boys could, 
hit in his difficulty the point at which Solomon without 
any of his glory was greater than one lily of the field. 
That errors are put into the hands of human beings, that 
it belongs to the essence of our existence to make them 
and to the glory of our mission to redeem them, this has a 
significance which it would beggar a world of suns and 
stars to supply, and which lifts well-doing into another 
world. Our moral life is not immutable; it would not be 
moral if it were. Right-doing is not a science: it would 
be pharisaism if it were. To import rigor into dealing 
with problems of personal and social morality, in the de- 
lusion that thereby the order of heaven can be brought to 
earth, is to commit a childish fallacy. The man makes a 
plaything of ethics who thinks his construction of correct- 
ness, his plan of moral order, his pattern of living, can 
bring his world into harmonious working. The more 
perfect its construction as an order the less serviceable 
his moral law for people. To make of a human world an 
order in which mistakes are inadmissible and fatal would 
be to dehumanize it and demoralize it. 

This, and not mere pity and tenderness for repentant 
evil-doers, is what the dealing of Jesus with wrong-doing 
brings out. He seemed to his people, and seems to people 
still, to have imperilled the working of moral law, because 
he persisted in dealing with it not as a law, but as a life. 
The best people felt shocked and dismayed because he 
set at nought the precepts out of which they had pain- 
fully built a wonderfully perfect science of behavior. 
They felt the foundations of their morality shaking when 
he played fast and loose with requirements of an inexor- 
able ethical system. They did shake; and the morality 
has as little relation to the actual condition of things as 
the rigidity of Cromwell’s code of bebavior had to the 
morality of the English people, as the severity of a 
woman’s condemnation of those of her sex for whom Jane 
Addams pleads so convincingly bas to the virtue and re- 
demption of the race. Jesus could not away with the 
good people of his day not because they were some of 
them hypocrites, not because they were conceited and 
vain, not because they were any of the things we commonly 
dislike in good people, but because they made a machine 
of goodness in which a break meant necessarily a break- 
down, because they dealt with human errors as though 
they were unworkable contradictions of moral progress, 
because they treated life as though it had no leucocytes, 
no inner redemptiveness, no ability to deal with mistakes; 
because, in short, they made an idol of law, and overlooked 
the true significance of the omnipotence of God. 

In human nature the universe reveals itself as a process 
and not a fixity, a plastic and vital activity and not a hard 
and fast uniformity. Its incalculability makes the human 
world more divine than all the order of the heavens. 
When we consider the heavens, the work of his hand, the 
sun and moon God has ordained, and ask what is man that 
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God is mindful of him, the son of man that he visits him, 
our worship rises higher than the order of the stars. The 
very imperfections of a human nature involve a Presence 
more adorable than any interfused with the light of setting 
suns. ‘The power to deal with them is more infinite than 
the boundlessness of space. ‘That our progress is wrought 
of errors and follies and faults and sins witnesses a higher 
creativeness than the procession of the seasons and the 
march of planets. ‘That out of the dust of earth and the 
sin of Adam God ordains righteousness and manifests 
his spirit impresses a power upon us which transcends 
all other might. To forgive and transmute a wrong, 
converting it to good, is a greater marvel than to form 
earths and seas. A government with mistakes in it 
more becomes even an Almighty Ruler than one in which 
a mistake would shatter and ruin its integrity. With 
the love of a father God proves his sway over us more 
powerfully than with the absoluteness of a monarch or a 
science. If forgiveness and fresh starts in life are realities, 
worship that does not imply them is mere servility. 

This means that our morality cannot be perfected as a 
finished product, that its standards cannot be applied 
with inflexibility. It means that the respectability that 
segregates itself for self-preservation and purity becomes 
thereby useless and vain. Virtue with a walk of protec- 
tion is as medieval as a suit of armor without its knight. 
To penalize a sin or a mistake and furnish no means of 
working out the penalty to its extinction is a form of ever- 
lasting punishment more cruel and inconsistent than any 
applied to a hereafter, because more certain and immedi- 
ate. Respectability is kept not by those who draw away 
from its violators, but by those who appreciate their con- 
dition and aid their redemption. ‘The highest virtue is 
not with those who have it, but with those who out of 
failure win it back, or who, having it, make their virtue 
productive and contagious. The reason why Jesus said 
of the worst kinds of sinners that they would enter the 
kingdom of heaven before the best kinds of saints was 
that to climb up from the depths of iniquity exacts more 
moral quality than to retain a natural goodness. ‘To 
combat a temptation successfully calls on more of a man 
than not to have it, and to rise out of a fall, however 
dreadful the specific instance, is a test of moral strength 
that angels may not pass. The most godlike thing in 
this world is not to be godlike, but to change the fatality 
of a lower world into the freedom of the sons of God; not 
to be conformed to this world, or, in fact, to any world, 
but to be transformed by the renewing of the mind, to 
prove through changed lives what is the good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God. 


Current Topics. 


PouiticaAL history was written amid a spectacular 
setting in Chicago last week. While the Republican 
National Convention, on the night of Saturday, June 22, 
was nominating William Howard Taft, with 21 votes to 
spare, for a second term as President, a group of dis- 
contented delegates, representing for the most part the 
“progressive”? States of the West, were expressing their 
disapproval of the proceedings, and, at a mass meeting 
in a separate hall, were laying their plans for an appeal 
to the country from ‘the decisions of the Republican 
National Committee and of the convention, in seating 
delegates pledged to Mr. Taft in preference to contest- 
ing delegates pledged to Mr. Roosevelt. The curtain 
had hardly gone down upon the stirring drama in the 
Coliseum, of which the climax was the complete defeat 
of Mr. Roosevelt on every point at issue, when a gather- 
ing of delegates, who had bolted the regular convention 
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or had refused to take part in its business after the pre- 
liminary stages, met in Orchestra Hall and unanimously 
passed a resolution tendering the nomination to the 
Presidency of the United States to their defeated leader. 
In accepting the proffer, Mr. Roosevelt announced that 
he would keep up the fight, ‘‘win or lose,” and that the 
burden of his pleadings with his countrymen would be, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 
7] 


THE aims of the new party at the beginning of its ex- 
istence were, perhaps naturally, somewhat lacking in 
definiteness. Governor Deneen of Illinois, Governor 
Hadley of Missouri, and Governor Stubbs of Kansas, all 
of whom had taken a prominent part in the presentation 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s case to the National Committee and 
to the convention, announced within twenty-four hours 
after the meeting in Orchestra Hall that they would 
remain within the Republican party. On the other hand, 
Mr. Roosevelt, on his way home from Chicago last 
Monday, declared his determination to break completely 
with the organization which made him President in 
1904 and found an entirely new political party, to be re- 
cruited from the “progressives” of the two old parties. 
A picturesque touch was given to the activities of the 
newly-formed political body by the announcement by 
some of its sponsors in Chicago that the emblem of the 
new battle to be waged by Mr. Roosevelt would be the 
bandanna handkerchief, ‘‘an article much used by the 
plain people,” to whom, throughout his unsuccessful 
campaign for the Republican nomination the former 
President had persistently and emphatically directed his 
pleas for a third term at the White House. 

A ed 

CoMMENT in the foreign press upon the character of 
the canvass that preceded the Republican National Con- 
vention, and upon some of the incidents of the now his- 
toric week in Chicago, would indicate that foreign ob- 
servers have not been edified by recent political events 
on this side of the Atlantic. Satirical references to Mr. 
Roosevelt and unpleasant reflections upon American 
civilization are among the milder impressions conveyed 
by the European press in its discussions of the memorable 
struggle. Some of the editors, assuming to be more 
familiar with the American temperament than others, 
make allowances for the “emotional nature of the mass”’ 
in America, and readily concede that little of the fever that 
characterized the contest will be observable in the na- 
tional pulse in a fortnight or two. ‘The consensus of 
opinion appears to be, however, that the American na- 
tion and the great republic which it has built in the 
wilderness have not gained prestige abroad from an 
observation of the struggle which, for intensity of feeling 
and latitude of language, is conceded, even by the oldest 
occupant of a convention press box, to stand without a 
parallel in the history of the country. 


ed 


AN interesting decision involving the rights of labor 
to employ the boycott and the power of the courts to 
temper the use of that instrument of offence was handed 
down last Monday by the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, which a second time brought a finding 
of contempt of court against Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, and imposed upon them prison 
terms varying from a year to six months. ‘The charge 
that underlay the accusation was that the three men, 
through publication in the journal of their organization, 
had disregarded a judicial order to eliminate the Bucks 
Stove and Range Company’s name from their boycott 
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list. The gravity of the offence in Mr. Gompers’s case 
was emphasized by a public remark credited to him after 
the issuance of the injunction, ‘““Go to hell with your 
injunction.”’ After a previous trial the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia found the three men guilty 
and prescribed the penalty meted out to them last Mon- 
day. ‘This decision was sustained by an appeals court, 
but upset on purely technical grounds by the United 
States Supreme Court. Last Monday came the re- 
affirmation of its original findings by the court of first 
instance. 
ed 


TuatT the end of the Turko-Italian War is near is indi- 
cated by an evidently inspired despatch from Rome, 
which last week conveyed the information that the Italian 
government was prepared to consider the advisability of 
accepting friendly offices with a view to suspending the 
military operations during negotiations for a permanent 
peace. It is likely that the offer of such friendly offices 
will not be long delayed if the despatch actually voices 
the sentiments of those who are governing the Italian 
nation. The war has proved a more expensive under- 
taking than Italy had expected. Nevertheless, the 
Italian people, despite the work of Anarchist agitators, 
who sought to discredit the government and the existing 
order, have expressed again and again its complete loyalty 
to the house of Savoy and to the undertaking with which 
it had identified itself. In its operations in the Medi- 
terranean the Italian fleet has seized a score of Turkish 
islands, and the Italian land forces have advanced their 
front in Tripolitania slowly, but surely. Rome is evidently 
convinced now that it holds a sufficient number of trump 
cards to win the forthcoming game of diplomacy with 
Turkey. 

& 


THE task of reorganizing China entered into a new and 
more hopeful phase last week, when a group of bankers 
representing six powers, including the United States, 
appended their signatures in Paris to an agreement for 
a loan of $300,000,000 to the Chinese Republic. The 
conclusion of the negotiations may well be taken for an 
international expression of confidence in the future of the 
existing régime in the former empire of the Manchus; 
for capital is the timidest of all forces, and it never vent- 
ures where it cannot plainly see the ground before it. 
The successful outcome of the Chinese government’s 
efforts to obtain a large loan for the immediate needs of 
the new republic was accepted in China itself as a bright 
omen of the future, despite the conditions that the powers 
imposed upon the borrowing nation. Incidentally, the 
grouping of the powers in the transaction is such that 
almost any Russo-Japanese project involving special 
privileges in Manchuria and Mongolia can be set at 
naught by the other powers—the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. ‘The international loan, 
by the way, came very near being displaced by a Rus- 
sian loan of the same proportions,—an arrangement 


- which would have been very costly for China in the end. 


Brevities. 


A dissatisfied reader has always a resource: he can skip. 


The bulletin of a city church invokes alliteration’s art- 
ful aid by announcing ‘‘a bright, brief, brave, breezy, 
brilliant, brotherly service.” 


‘Tt can never be asserted too often that fine feelings are 
worth anything only when they embody themselves in 
fine deeds. If the feelings are genuine, they can hardly 
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help thus revealing themselves, and then they do not 
need much talking about. Once allowed to degenerate 
into sentimentality, they become the basis of insincerity, 
—that most fatal element of character. 


Who thinks of Milton as blind or of Beethoven as deaf 
or of Darwin as an invalid? What they accomplished 
was so great that their personal infirmities are for the 
moment forgotten in the sense of their achievements. 


Dr. Donne said two hundred and fifty years ago, “He 
loves God but a little that will not believe him without a 
miracle.’”’ We may add to-day, He that believes God 
finds miracles everywhere, but none that are super- 
natural. 


Prof. Gilbert Murray’s prediction of a reaction in favor 
of the study of Greek and Latin seems to be borne out by 
the recent statistical returns from the college office at 
Harvard College. Nearly twice as many men have been 
concentrating in the classics and English as concentrated 
in these subjects last year. 


One reads stories of early conquest and the wrongs in- 
flicted on subject races, and feels like congratulating 
himself that he lives in a time when men talk of arbitra- 
tion and foresee the day when all nations shall be feder- 
ated in bonds of good-will. Then he reads his morning 
paper, and wonders if, after all, the road ahead of us is 
not far longer than that behind. 


Thanks to good work done by the Twentieth Century 
Club and the Boston Federation of Churches, people in 
Eastern Massachusetts are awaking to a realization that 
the duty of the churches to the non-English speaking im- 
migrants has been too long neglected. In the first place 
they need to learn the English language, and Mr. Mead 
suggests that there ought to be hundreds of young men and 
women ready to be their teachers. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Things that Are So.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Because of the possibly extreme statements of certain 
specialists with regard to surgical operations in innocent 
women, some writers have been moved to protest, and very 
properly, against these extreme statements, as in the letter 
on ‘Things that Aren’t So.” Nevertheless, it is un- 
doubtedly true that disease is too frequent even among 
respectable classes of the population: the medical testi- 
mony to this state of affairs is altogether too great to be 
lightly dismissed. Unfortunately, many innocent women, 
upon marrying, suffer severely from this condition of af- 
fairs: even if the percentage which is commonly given be 
cutin half, it demands our very serious attention. 

It is therefore our business, as parents, to be certain 
that our daughters in marrying shall obtain husbands 
free from communicable disease. There is a practical 
way of doing this by the requirement from a reputable 
physician of a certificate of such freedom. ‘This is what 
Dean Walter T. Sumner of the Episcopal Cathedral in 
Chicago now insists upon as a prerequisite to marriage in 
the cathedral. ‘This also is the advice of the Indiana State 
Board of Health, given in the following words: ‘The 
finest compliment that any young man can pay to his 
bride-to-be is to place in the hand of her father or best 
friend a certificate of freedom from communicable disease, 
given by a reputable physician. It shows that the young 
man is on the square. ‘This should become a national 
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custom.” ‘The Health circular—Social Hygiene v. the 

Sexual Plagues’’—can be obtained from State Board of 

‘Health, Indianapolis, Ind., for two 2-cent postage stamps. 

Every parent should read it. J. F. Twomszy. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Beecher has said so many bright things that he does not 
need to have attributed to him those which belong to 
other people. A man’s wit ought to be inalienable per- 
sonal property. 

In your third editorial note, on page 534, of your issue 
for June 6 I find the following: ‘Congregational singing, 
as Mr. Beecher well remarked, has this great advantage, 
that every one can sing, whether he has a good voice or 
not, and this great disadvantage, that his neighbor can do 
the same.” 

Now if you will turn to Charles Dudley Warner’s 
Backlog Studies—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s edition, 
page 175—-you may find this: “One of the advantages of 
pure congregational singing is that you can join in the sing- 
ing whether you have a voice or not. The disadvantage 
is that your neighbor can do the same.” 

It is true that Mr. Warner has said so many bright things 
that one might steal a good many of them and still leave 
him rich. But, as this has long been one of my pet quota- 
tions, I like to see him given his due. 

It would be well worth while for all the Register readers 
to go back to that book. It is worth a raft of the ordi- 
nary ones which are daily claiming our attention. It is 
witty, and it is wise, and it is sweetly wholesome. No 
better book could be taken off on vacation to be read aloud 
in a hammock or on the rocks. This Seventh Study deals 
with church architecture in a most enlightening way. 
But—tread it. Read and be entertained, and be wiser. 
So many of the churches are built to the glory of the 
architect, instead of to the glory of God! 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


Congregationalism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have been interested, not to say surprised, in the dis- 
cussion of the qualifications for voting in church business 
meetings, as required by the management of some of our 
churches. We talk and write a good deal about Congre- 
gational democracy as our method of administration, and 
yet, when it comes right down to the final test, it doesn’t 
appear that there is enough of that fine spirit of collective 
action and service anywhere to perturb the.mind of a 
genuine imperialist to any great extent. 

The fact is that, whether the pew is owned by the quali- 
fied voter, or he is simply required to pay a certain amount 
annually in order to qualify, the plan should seem to be 
a long way from the spirit of true democracy. For, in 
either case, as it should seem, not the man, but the dollar, 
constitutes the qualification. That is rather a stiff 
barrier, one should think, to a poor but good man who 
feels a vital interest in the church of his choice, and who 
wishes to cast his (or her) vote in the administration of 
the church’s affairs. Better—much better every way— 
that such barriers were ‘‘burned away” by the fires of just 
criticism. ‘Then a new and better plan might be thought 
out. 

Now, all this reminds me of an ancient story or parable 
which, as it should seem, even church officials have for- 
gotten, and which runs as follows: ‘‘There was a little 
city, and a few men within it; and there came a great 
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king against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks 
against it. Now there was found in it a poor wise man, 
who by his wisdom delivered the city; yet no man remem- 
bered that same poor man.” 

Such is this brief but very suggestive story; and the 
comment of the writer thereof is surely worth remember- 
ing,—‘‘Then, said I, Wisdom is better than strength (or 
dollars); nevertheless, the poor man’s wisdom is despised, 
and his words not heard.” 

Further comment should be superfluous. 

J. A. BALDRIDGE. 

PUYALLUP, WASH. 


A Plea for the Minister’s Daughter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The conventional opinion regarding the irresponsible, 
wayward nature of the minister’s son has been frequently 
expressed in the prose writings of many generations. 
Yet little attention has been given the minister’s daughter. 
Though the justice of thus condemning the son of the min- 
isterial household need not be questioned here, might it 
not be interesting to see if the daughter, of whom less has 
been written, is as negligible a quantity as she appears? 
A minister’s.wife, for.a variety of reasons not wholly 
altruistic, allows herself to be made president of one so- 
ciety and secretary of another. She accepts the chair- 
manship of the entertainment committee, the programme 
committee, and more besides. Still the minister’s wife 
is not always the parish drudge. ‘Too often that position 
is held by the minister’s daughter. 

The members of a parish, as they see the children of 
their pastor arriving at years of maturity and discretion, 
are often surprisingly lenient towards the son of the house- 
hold, who is looking forward to college and a profession; 
but they exact many things from the daughter. Think 
of the innumerable church suppers at which she ‘‘assists.”’ 
Are there many church fairs at which the minister’s daugh- 
ter does not have charge of a table? How many parish 
entertainments are there for which she fails to sell a good 
number of tickets? When the Young People’s Guild of 
Earnest Workers decides to have a party, whom do the 
members appoint to take charge of the arrangements? 
Why, the minister’s daughter. If the Girls’ League of 
Little Helpers is at a loss for some one to help,—which is 
often the case,—it turns to the minister’s daughter. 
Sunday-school classes and teachers’ meetings provide her 
with milder recreations, and, when the choir needs re- 
cruits, the voice of the minister’s daughter—even if a 
th thin—is expected to swell the chorus of the faith- 
ul. 

To some ministers’ daughters such positions may appear 
to reflect eminence and responsibility. No matter how 
hard they toil, they console themselves by remembering 
the high respect and affection in which they are held by 
the members of their fathers’ parishes. Other daughters, 
however, realize that the countless petty duties they are 
expected to perform betoken on the part of the parish 
a spirit more calculating than kind. Efficient church 
work voluntarily undertaken by any young man or 
woman is a splendid builder of character, but it might be 
something of a shock to discover just how many ministers’ 
daughters, who escape permanently from the parental 
flock, become members of another. Since in no profes- 
sion, other than the ministry, are the demands on a man’s 
family so exacting and ill-considered, particularly upon 
the younger, feminine portion of the household, it seems 
only just and generous that their faithful work should be 
appreciated with more consideration and gratitude, if 
not with pecuniary remuneration. G. 

‘NEw York Ciry. : 


The 
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America the Beautiful. 


Oh, beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


Oh, beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine ev’ry flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty inlaw! © 


Oh, beautiful for glorious tale 
Of liberating strife, 

When valiantly for man’s avail 
Men lavished precious life! 

America! America! 

May God thy gold refine, 

Till all success be nobleness, 
And ev’ry gain divine! 


Oh, beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 

, —Katherine Lee Bates. 


Sunday at Heaven’s Hill. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Twenty years ago Heaven’s Hill had a real old-fashioned 
Sunday. Nothing had happened to disturb its profound 
peace and quietude. It lay in rich farm lands, spread 
out in lush meadow, rich pasturage, belts of woodland, 
and picturesque hills. A small river ran through the 
valley where willows leaned, and sedge dipped in the 
clear water, and the trout jumped adventurously. 

Everything in Heaven’s Hill knew when Sunday came. 
The hills whispered it to the groves, the river murmured 
it to the meadow banks, the cattle lowed it to the old 


- farm horses, as they leaned their necks over the bars of 


the gate and whinnied in return. ‘The sleepy farm-houses 
breathed it out as a lazy attenuated flicker of smoke 
from the chimney whispered of a cold Sunday dinner. 
The weather-cock on the short, dumpy spire of the old 
white meeting-house shone on that day with added im- 
portance. It wasasummer Sunday afternoon in Heaven’s 
Hill, that warm, radiant, still time when the deep-breathed 
quiet of the country side spread around in great noiseless 
Waves, and the very land appeared to rest because of 
Nature’s obedience to the Decalogue. The old watch- 
dog lay dozing in the shade behind the house, occasionally 


_ tapping the ground with his tail to keep the flies away. 


Bees hummed discreetly in the old-fashioned flower-beds 
under the window, whence came the sweet smells of spiced 
pinks and lavender. 

e children on the porch were allowed to play with 
harmless picture-books if they made no unseemly noise. 
Toys were put aside for that day, and loud shouting and 
boisterous play discouraged. The good mother in her 
Sunday gown, covered by an apron, sat holding a re- 
ligious paper, and savoring the rich, contented quiet 
of the day. The big boys had taken off their coats, and 
sat with their chairs tilted back against the wall. The 
father had stolen away to take his Sunday nap. All 
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the neighbors had been to meeting in the morning, and 
now came the rest hour until milking and supper-time. 
If the boys wished to take a buggy ride on that day, it 
was discouraged. In accordance with Mosaic law the 
horses should rest on that day as well as the humans. 

The religious atmosphere was not oppressive, but was 
still in accordance with those ideas of the Puritan Sabbath 
that had been instilled into the minds of the elders of 
the family in their youth. To them this was the day set 
apart by God himself when the man servant and the 
maid servant and the stranger within the gate—all within 
doors and without—was to feel the pervasive influence 
of a holy day. The reading was Sunday reading, the 
thoughts were Sunday thoughts, so far as they might 
be controlled by master and mistress. It was permissible 
to walk abroad, to view the crops and the stock, to stroll a 
little about the land, and to speak of secular things in 
subdued tones. But enough of reverence remained to 
make this day different from all other days. The Bible 
was still a living book, to be studied and reverenced. If 
there was a melodeon or a piano in the house, the singing 
of hymns and psalm tunes made a pleasant variety. 

The novel was frowned on in the hands of the young. 
Some tinge of religious flavor was still demanded in their 
Sunday pabulum, and the goody, goody book was there- 
fore tolerated. The mowing machine and the hay rake 
lay quiet in the corner of the field on that day. Only 
the exigency of a sudden thunder shower could excuse 
the violation of the Sunday law of labor by a hurried call 
to the field to save the crop. Surely the good God who 
had taken such pains to perfect it could not wish to see 
it destroyed. Why some things were permitted and others 
forbidden on Sunday was never asked. Why some things 
were thought wrong and other things right could only 
be referred in some dim way to Old Testament authority, 
though there was no expressed or implied command on 
the point. Who could say why it was irreligious to play 
with a doll and religious to fondle a kitten? ‘There was 
no answer except that the day was to be kept differently 
from any other day, that something of holiness. and 
sanctity was to be impressed upon it by the posture 
of mind and heart in which it was lived. The Sunday 
quiet was sacramental. It was like “‘the benediction 
that follows after prayer.”’ It was tinctured with nature’s 
sweetest flavors, the smell of the raspberry bushes and 
black caps in the fence corners, the odors of dog roses by 
the roadside, the sweet flag and mint and thyme down by 
the brook. Oh the depth of the peace, the unmeasured 
restfulness spread over the country with the softened 
sound of insect life, the subdued song of birds and the 
gentle flow of the river! 

Now the birds no longer know it is Sunday in Heaven’s 
Hill when Sunday comes. Many of them have left the 
neighborhood, for the great public highway from two 
large towns passes through the heart of the hamlet. The 
state has improved the road for automobiling. ‘Two road 
houses have been established, one at either end of the 
village. Both do their largest business on Sunday. It 
is the great day for excursionists and people who come 
from the cities for a day’s outing. As many as twenty 
large machines and auto bicycles frequently stand before 
either door, and a universal smell of gasoline has taken 
the place of odors of new-mown hay and spicy gardens. 
In spite of oiling the roads are covered with clouds of 
dust that penetrate even the closed windows and doors 
of wayside houses. “Joy riders’? keep up the tumult 
until late at night, and the place once so blessed with 
delicious, healthful sleep is made hideous with the tooting 
of horns and unlovely laughter. 

The quiet Sunday has fled probably forever from 
Heaven’s Hill. The place that. once was so safe and 
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tranquil and serene is now filled with nervous, restless, 
watchful people. ‘The children can no longer cross the 
road in safety. Death and danger lurk in unexpected 
places on their way to school. ‘The very cattle and horses 
in the field are restive under the invasion. They, too, have 
lost their quiet Sunday. Old hens and downy chicks, the 
house dog and the cat, would send in a remonstrance if 
they could against this wonderful advance in civilization 
that has deprived them of security and peace of mind. 
It is needless to speak of the tragedies that sometimes 
occur in Heaven’s Hill quite other than the slaughter 
of slow dogs and fluttering hens. ‘The perfected machines 
soon will go everywhere to the most inaccessible places. 
The trail of the gasoline is over all the land. And what 
is to be done about it? you will ask. Oh, nothing, 
nothing discernible. We shall have to lay out our 
quiet, restful, old-fashioned dead Sunday, and, sprinkling 
it with flowers, rosemary, rue, forget-me-nots, and pansies, 
and perhaps bedewing it with tears, bury it as a sacred 
memory and a lost hope. 


The Elder Brother. 


BY SUSAN SULPHITE SMITH. 


My dear distant relative, the Rev. Bromide Smith of 
Utopia Springs, N.Y., has given me repeated pleasures 
through these columns, so great, indeed, that though I 
am only a lay spinster in that famed ministerial family, 
I have been stirred to small homiletic desires, which with 
your permission I will gather together under the mantle 
of ‘‘the Elder Brother.” 

I have for many years, periodically,—every time I 
have listened to a sermon on that ubiquitous person, the 
Prodigal Son, indeed,—had a latent tendency to write a 
companion piece in behalf of the Elder Brother. I have 
been told that a certain eminent English clergyman, 
preaching in our hamlet, did in truth preach such a ser- 
mon; but I unfortunately missed the occasion. It has 
always been my lot to be spectator at the glorification of 
the Prodigal Son. And I have witnessed this scene, oft- 
repeated through life, with deep sympathy and rejoicing; 
I have found myself admiring the gentle dignity with 
which he wore “‘the best robe’’; I have revelled in the 
lustre of his ring; the shapeliness of his fresh-shod feet 
have made me glad; and with the other servants of his 
Father I have passed to him again and again the slices of 
fatted calf. I have entered into this necessary, fitting 
feast with all my heart. 

Whether he dwell in the tenement, work in the mines, 
labor in the ceaseless confusion of the mill, or plough 
ardently God’s lovely acres, I shall always rejoice in his 
reward, and wish to aid at his feast; but, as I look upon 
his home-coming, I can also take time to see if the Elder 
Brother is being treated as becomes the scene. Is he not 
there in festal robes, with one arm of his Father round 
his neck? 

No, outside in his working clothes, the Elder Brother 
feels lonely and unassured of paternal love. His voice 
is not perhaps filial, as is its wont, at this moment. He 
is overcome with a great grief, a sense of great need of his 
Father, whom he has ever served, and who at this moment 
of trial is not there—for him. He, too, is only human: he 
needs his Father and the obvious tokens of fatherly ap- 
proval, some little special personal tokens. 

Shall he receive the comfort that he requires to steady 
his feet to continue their way down the straight and 
narrow path, that he may never wander into a far coun- 
try ?—for he, too, is human. 

As I, an ineffective spinster, go to my meeting-house 
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and look around me, I see dozens of people waiting for 
a message telling them that their Father is there for them. 
Their lives are, on the surface, somewhat smooth. They 
mostly have enough to eat, enough to drink, and enough 
with which to clothe themselves. In some cases they have 
too much.of all these things. But this is the surface. 
Many of them,—yea, most of them, though they have not 
the patent misfortunes we can always recognize, such as 
drunken fathers, or broken-down dwellings, or insufficient 
wages,—tmost of them have hidden sorrows, which, if they 
be of Puritan blood, they eagerly conceal instead of 
vaunting; most of them, being human, have human sym- 
pathy which makes their brother’s burden theirs; and 
all of them need the assurance of their Father’s love to 
help them bear their trials and their brother’s. 

I am not used to preaching, that is plain! My text 
deviates in and out and roundabout—it will not parse! 
But you will forgive me. I have said I am only distantly 
related to the Rev. Bromide Smith. 

The seed and kernel of my homily is this: ‘The Prodigal 
Son and the Elder Brother both have need of their 
Father’s assurance of his love and presence, and were I 
a preacher I would spend my week days in working with 
all my might to overcome evil, but on the Sunday I 
would always preach of my Father’s presence. ‘Thus and 
thus only may the Prodigal and his Brother gain spiritual 
power for worldly tasks. 

PLUVIAL PLAINS, Pa. 


The Churches and the Social Conscience. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


The medizval church was a powerful, social, and even 
a political force, because it could act as a unit. It served 
to voice whatever social conscience existed in the earlier 
times. But modern Protestantism, weakened through 
sectarianism and plagued with “other-worldism,” has 
played a paltry part in the modern struggle for social and 
economic justice. 

The growing consciousness of this fact and the increasing 
loss of influence over the masses of the common people 
led to the organization by the leaders of the Protestant 
denominations in America of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

One of the principal aims of this body is to express the 
new social conscience of our time and to put the united 
influence of the Protestant churches of the United States 
back of the individual churches and ministers that are 
working in the interests of social and economic reform. 

Separate churches and individual ministers can accom- 
plish little in this direction without the support of the 
larger body of Christian sentiment behind them. ‘This 
is pre-eminently true of Congregational churches, whether 
they be liberal or evangelical. 

The churches need education on the subject of social 
justice and its relation to religion; but the individual 
minister is frequently incapacitated for this task or so 
intimidated by his knowledge of local prejudice that he 
becomes cowardly and time-serving. The work of the 
Federation of Churches during the brief period of its 
existence is calculated to put backbone into men who have 
been lacking in moral stamina. ‘he fact that Unitarian 
churches were excluded from this Federation by the 
terms of its constitution has made it unlikely that Unita- 
rians will greatly interest themselves in its doings. We 
have to confess that we are, on the whole, a somewhat 
self-absorbed and self-complacent little company, apt to 
be prodigiously ignorant of the great movements in the 
religious world outside of our borders. 
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We have emphasized and contended for theological 
freedom, and we have been content too frequently to re- 
gard this as a sufficient reason for our continued existence 
as a body of churches. But there are other kinds of 
freedom about which we are not so enthusiastic as we 
might be. But—and this is the fact I wish to bring out 
in this communication—our Unitarian churches and 
ministers are going to share in the benefits of the educa- 
tion of the social conscience that is being effected by the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

The character and value of this work will be seen by 
referring to a number of important documents that have 
been printed and circulated among the churches included 
in the Federation. ‘The initial pamphlet on “The Church 
and Modern Industry”’ sets forth the actual conditions 
which confront the churches to-day, and briefly outlines 
the new duties and responsibilities of the churches in the 
~ presence of new conditions, 

Says the Council: ‘The Church now confronts the 
most significant crisis and the greatest opportunity of 
its long career. In part its ideals and principles have 
become the working basis of organizations for social and 
industrial betterment, which do not accept its spiritual 
leadership and which have been estranged from its fellow- 
ship. We believe, not for its own sake, but in the in- 
terest of the Kingdom of God, the Church must not merely 
acquiesce in the movements outside of it which make for 
human welfare, but must demonstrate not by proclama- 
tion, but by deeds, its primacy among all the forces which 
seek to lift the plane and better the conditions of human 
life.” 

The Council recommends to the churches that they 
more fully recognize through their pulpits, press, and public 
assemblies the great work of social reconstruction which 
is now in progress, the character, extent, and ethical value 
of the labor movement, the responsibilities of Christian 
men for the formation of social ideals, and the obligation 
of the churches to supply the spiritual motive and stand- 
ards for all movements which aim to realize in the modern 
social order the fulfilments of the second great command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It is further recommended ‘‘that the Church in general 
not only aims to socialize its message, to understand the 
forces which now dispute its supremacy, to stay by the 
people in their effort to solve with them their problems, 
but also to modify its own equipment and procedure in 
the interest of more democratic administration and larger 
social activity’’; ‘‘that more generally in its buildings 
provision be made for the service of the community as 
well as for the public worship of God’; “that in its 
councils of direction workingmen be welcomed and the 
wisdom of the poor be more freely recognized.’’ ‘The 
Church must witness to the truths which should shape 
industrial relations, and strive to create the spirit of 
brotherhood in which alone these truths become opera- 
tive. It must give itself fearlessly and passionately to 
the furtherance of all reforms by which it believes that 
the weak may be protected, the unscrupulous restrained, 
injustice abolished, equality of opportunity secured, and 
wholesome conditions of life established.”” The Federal 
Council of Churches has not confined itself to outlining 
a social programme and giving advice to the churches. 
It has done better than that. It has engaged in what 
might be called the work of social clinics. Through its 
commission on the Church and social service it has in- 
vestigated a number of concrete cases of social and in- 
dustrial disturbance, in order to try and discover the 
underlying causes and the principles of social justice in- 
volved, and also to discover to what extent and in what 
ways the churches might help in securing better social 
i conditions 
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Two reports from this commission are before me, and 
they are really noteworthy documents. One of these is 
a report on the industrial situation at Muscatine, Ia., 
where the pearl button workers have been engaged in a 
prolonged struggle with their employers, to secure certain 
elementary rights, including the right to organize a 
Button Workers’ Union. The second report relates to 
the industrial conditions at South Bethlehem, Pa., where 
the steel workers went out on strike in 1910. 

Both of these reports are thoroughgoing and fearless 
statements of the actual facts, as the council was enabled 
to ascertain them. ‘They tell a plain story of greed and 
exploitation and of unjust advantage taken by organized 
capital against an unorganized proletariat. To be con- 
vinced of this one has only to read these reports, which 
bear the stamp of absolute impartiality. A striking 
future of these reports is their frank criticism of the 
churches and the ministers for their lack of wise and 
sympathetic co-operation, and for their alienation from 
the working people. 

In Muscatine. the membership of the churches suffered 
a serious diminution. ‘The ministers attributed this to 
the influence of the labor leaders, but the committee 
found that the ministers had not made any effort to get 
into touch with the workers or to understand their point 
of view: they confined themselves to denouncing the 
leaders. Meanwhile the women’s societies of the churches 
had been competing with independent labor by sewing 
buttons on the cards for the factories at sweat-shop rates 
(six cents an hour) to help pay the salaries of their min- 
isters. 

In the case of the South Bethlehem strike the ministers 
were found to be equally lacking in a wide sympathetic 
view of the situation. ‘The aspect of the matter that 
appealed to them most keenly was the sin of Sabbath- 
breaking. More than twenty-five hundred of the nine 
thousand men employed in the steel industry at South 
Bethlehem were working twelve hours a day seven days 
in the week. (The United States Bureau of Labor Re- 
port shows that prior to the strike at Bethlehem 4,725, 
or 51 per cent. of the employees, had, in January, 1910, a 
twelve-hour day.) ‘The rates of wages for what the com- 
mittee calls “a strength-consuming and soul-shrivelling 
schedule,’ were wretchedly inadequate and unjust in the 
case of a large proportion of the workers: 31.9 per cent. 
were receiving less than fourteen cents an hour for a 
twelve-hour day. In the year previous to the strike 
twenty-one men lost their lives, thirty-eight lost either 
an arm or a leg, and altogether nine hundred and twenty- 
seven men were injured in the Bethlehem steel plant. 
‘The compensation in case of injury or death was utterly 
inadequate. The report of the Federation Committee 
says, ‘There is no evidence that the churches as such 
took any action relative to the strike, although a com- 
mittee representing the ministers at various times gave 
earnest consideration to the strike and appointed a com- 
mittee with a view to conciliation.” 

It was charged by the workmen, or their leaders, that 
the Protestant Ministers’ Association as a body practically 
championed the cause of the corporations. The steel 
company had, it seems, consented to collect church sub- 
scriptions from the workmen. The Roman Catholic 
priests had resorted to this method of collecting dues. 
The committee says that there is no evidence that any 
of the Protestant churches resorted to this method. “It 
must be said, however, that the tone of the statement, 
made by the Committee of the Ministerial Association, 
which appeared in the South Bethlehem Globe for April 
20, aflords some warrant for the belief of the strikers 
that the ministers inclined to favor the corporation.” 
The committee administers a sharp rebuke to the strikers 
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for using any means, whether fair or foul, to cripple the 
Steel Company; but we find no corresponding censure of 
the officials of the company for compelling unnecessary 
and increasing Sunday work through a period of years. 
If, as the committee states, ‘only the officials of the com- 
pany can accomplish the righting of any existing wrongs,” 
then evidently these officials are responsible for the con- 
tinuance of such wrongs. And yet there is not a word in 
the statement of the Ministers’ Committee to bring this 
truth home to the conscience of said officials. ‘‘There is 
evidence,” the report continues, ‘“‘that the ministers are 
too far aloof from the workingman to understand him 
and win his confidence. Nothing could be more exas- 
perating to the workingman than to assume that he de- 
sires to persuade his employer ‘to deal generously and 
magnanimously’ with him. What he desires and de- 
mands is not generosity and magnanimity at the hands 
of his employer, but simple justice.” ‘Not until minis- 
ters get close enough to the workingman to gain his point 
of view can they hope to influence him to any extent. 
We deem it the duty of ministers not simply to record a 
formal protest against industrial evils, which may serve 
to pacify a partially awakened conscience, but to arouse 
a righteous indignation on the part of the Church and of 
the general public which will make the continuance of 
such ills impossible.’’ 

The suggestions and recommendations made to the 
ministers and churches in South Bethlehem and in Mus- 
catine by the Council of the Federation of Churches, 
regarding the right attitude toward the working people 
and toward labor problems in general, are immensely 
valuable, and are applicable to the situation in all indus- 
trial centres. 

Among other things the council advises the churches 
to “get into touch with the working people and increase 
their own power of leadership by discussing in their weekly 
meetings such questions as Occupational Diseases, Night- 
work in Factories, Home-work and its Effect on the 
Labor Situation, and such other subjects as are closely 
related to the industries of the community.’”’ Mass 
meetings should be keld under the auspices of the Church, 
dealing with these and other questions of community 
welfare.” ‘‘Fraternal delegates ought to be exchanged 
with the Trades and Labor Assembly.”’ 

These reports and recommendations have been sent 
broadcast through the various churches of the Federation. 
They can hardly fail to furnish a great deal of enlighten- 
ment, and further awaken the social conscience of those 
who read them. It is to be deeply regretted that our 
Unitarian ministers and congregations are not directly 
included in this benefit. 


Spiritual Life, 


We do nothing well till we learn our worth, nothing 
best till we forget it —James Martineau. 


& 


One of the best things in the gospel of Jesus is the stress 
it lays on small things. It ascribes more value to quality 
than to quantity: it teaches that God does not ask how 
much we do, but how we do it.—James Freeman Clarke. 


wt 


There is nothing that needs so much patience as just 
judgment of a man, or even of one act of a man. We 
ought to know his education, the circumstances of his life, 
the friends he has made or lost, his temperament, his daily 


work, the motives which filled the act, the health he had 


at the time, the books he was reading, the temptations 
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of his youth; we ought to have the knowledge of God 
to judge him justly, and God is the only judge of a man. 
Stopford Brooke. 

a 


‘There is no finer chemistry than that by which the ele- 
ment of suffering is so compounded with spiritual forces 
that it issues to the world as gentleness and strength.— 
George S. Merriam. 

a 


Every one of us has it in his power to lead the world 
forward and to enter himself on a higher life, if he will 
steadily refuse to be satisfied with the name of religion, 
if he will consecrate the summer days and the summer 
nights to the infinite reality,—not to say “‘Lord, Lord”’ 
merely, but to do the things which he says.—Edward 
Everett Hale. eT 


Practical Christianity. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


Christianity is not practical, and ought not to be, unless 
it is suited to our nature, our need, and our time. The 
name does not help us, nor the theory, nor the history, 
except as they bring some life for our reinforcement, some 
light for our guidance, some added motive power for our 
proper work. ‘The preacher may shout the word ‘“‘ Christ”’ 
every hour in the day; he may baptize us in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; he may serve . 
us with consecrated bread and wine; and he may drill us 
in catechism and creed till we can respond to every ques- 
tion; yet all his faith and painstaking may leave us just 
where we were before. There must be one touch which 
goes deeper than all his words and works: it is the touch 
that opens the door for the divine to come into the human, 
that the human may become divine. “The Father 
dwelleth in me: I and my Father are one.” ‘This is the 
law of spiritual life for us all: it is the law and life of son- 
ship. Under this law all one’s relations to nature and 
humanity are adjusted in harmony; and the good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good 
things. 

To be practical, our religion must have these two sides,— 
its heaven-side and its earth-side. Then we receive and 
impart. Dr. Clarke summed up his creed in these four 
words, “From God, for man.” ‘The good life is not 
workable on any other plan. If we do not receive, we 
cannot give: if we do not give, we cease to receive, for 
the circulation is checked and choked. If we both receive 
and give, we find ourselves ever tending toward completer 
union with God and man. 

The present is the age of social science and organiza- 
tion, of broad studies and broad movements of humanity; 
an age when many earnest voices are pleading for public 
justice, better social order, cleaner politics, honester 
trade, more rational education. To reach these ends, 
vast agencies are set in motion; delegates travel hundreds 
of miles to attend conventions and to consult for the 
common good. It is an age of inquiry, criticism, disci- 
pline, agitation; the air is rent with the outcries of con- 
fused and contradictory voices, as if we were all talking 
at once and ‘talking very loud. I have no doubt that 
this is caused by a great awakening of the human mind, 
and that mighty changes are in course of preparation. 
But the noise is only an incident. God is not so much 
in the fire, the whirlwind, and the earthquake, as in the 
still, small voice. 

Over millions of square miles, by processes that are 
quiet and secret, the face of the land has been renewed 
and beautified with verdure and bloom; at this moment 
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soft, invisible fingers are preparing the harvests that shall 
feed the nations. And the Kingdom for which we pray 
comes not with observation or with the blast of trumpets; 
it comes softly, as the foliage comes to the trees; it comes 
silently, as the morning comes over the sea. 

But it comes with power: it causes mighty shakings 
and overturnings. It comes not only to bring peace, 
but a sword: it dashes the nations against each other and 
shivers them like a potter’s vessel. The lightning flash, 
the thunder peal, the whirlwind, the earthquake, and the 
roaring of the sea, are all caused by the silent forces of 
nature. And are not the tumults of our human world 
caused by spiritual powers,—by the invisible and irre- 
pressible conflict of principles and passions? Let us not 
mind the noise and the shock: let us not be scared by 
the snortings of the war-horses or the jostling of the 
chariots. We belong to the kingdom that cannot be 
moved; ours are the things of faith, hope, and love that 
cannot be shaken; and, though heaven and earth pass 
away, the foundation of God standeth sure, and his 
throne is forever and ever. 

Practical Christianity is the religion of Christ in the 
life. Itis the spirit which wrought in Jesus and made him 
go about doing good. It is God manifest in the flesh, as 
of old. It is the religion in which love combines rever- 
ence and duty. Reverence adores the wise goodness in 
nature, in history, in humanity, in the private soul. 
Duty waits for orders, humbly accepts the tasks and 
faces the trials of life, seeks and welcomes openings for 
service, and looks not vainly day and night for light and 
strength. It is the religion of the open mind, the trusting 
heart, and the willing hand,—the hand growing skilful 
by practice and the hand held out to all who will take it. 
It is the faith that makes faithful. It is the good tree, 
bringing forth good fruit. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Choice of a Calling. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Lord, what will thou have me to do?—Acrts ix, 6. 


The idea of ‘vocational training’’ is in the air. How 
shall we fit our youth for their work in life, and how shall 
they find out where they belong? At present they largely 
drift without purpose or direction and perhaps never 
find themselves. We who believe in our religion hold 
that in some valid sense the approach to the problem of 
one’s calling in life must always be taken religiously; 
that is, in the attitude of one who says, “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’’ Let us see if this bold claim is 
not irrefutable. We shall demonstrate that no one can 
ever discover and fill his right place in the world unless 
he proceeds and works in the spirit of religion. 

The old thought of the world, probably among all 
peoples, was that the supernatural Power, or powers, 
occasionally chose out and possessed certain men, poets, 
prophets, leaders of men,—Moses, Isaiah, Socrates,— 
and gave them a special commission. These men became 
servants of God. All that they had to do was to obey 
the word of command, to utter the divine thought, to 
stand up before kings, or to face an angry crowd without 
fear. It was a splendid conception of the place of a 
man in the universe, as a worker for and with God. 
The idea was taken over in a measure to the office of 
the Christian minister. He was not supposed to have 
any right of his own to choose his profession. He was 
choren for it and “‘called”’ to take it up. If this was so, 
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he could not fail, or fear any consequences so long as he 
obeyed the ever-present voice of God. 

Was all this superstition? It was indeed often mis- 
apprehended, but it was no more superstition than is 
the idea of the brilliant French scientist and philosopher, 
Bergson, who writes about ‘Creative Evolution,’ telling 
us, only in new and very hazy form, what has been openly 
preached in our free churches long before he was ever 
heard of. ‘There is a spiritual energy or life out of which 
all our lives come. It is an urgency about us and within 
us, shaping us and seeking to make men of us. It does 
not merely choose here and there a great leader or teacher 
and call him to be a coworker with God. It is in and 
behind all men: it works to make all occupations holy 
and all toilers the sons of the Eternal. We wish to make 
this fact clearly understood. Without it there can be 
no good education nor any secure and happy civilization. 

A few words are perhaps needed here to correct certain 
mistaken notions about a man’s calling. Some think 
that the choice of a calling is like what the foolish imagine 
about the choice of a wife; namely, that there is only 
one in all the world that really fits. And-they repeat the 
old story about the round pegs and the square holes, as 
if men belonged to the realm of mechanics. The fact 
is that men are like plants, only vastly more vital and 
tenacious than any plant is. Give the man a mere holding 
place, like a pine-tree in the side of a ledge, and he will 
often thrive and grow strong. The average lad with 
average skill is not good for one trade only, but he might 
be fitted into a dozen trades. Thus a man like the late 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., might have made a success in 
forty different callings. 

This means that no one must take the choice of a calling 
too seriously, or be disappointed if that which he desires 
first of all proves impracticable. There are plenty of 
other ways. Look at woman’s life! Nature makes mar- 
riage a first choice, but thousands of most gracious women 
enrich human society without ever being wives and 
mothers. What we propose to sbow is deeper than the 
mere outward choice of a place. This may even be 
mistaken without very mischievous consequences. We 
have to do with the attitude, the purpose, the thought, 
without which a man in the highest of callings is only 
like a cog in a machine, but with which men in any 
calling are lifted to manliness, dignity, and worth. 

We want here to urge, especially for the benefit of the 
middle-aged, that the choice of a calling is open through 
life. Life presents constant adjustments and readjust- 
ments. Many people never wake up till after they are 
thirty and forty years old or older. Our friends in the 
vocational bureaus will do good with their advice, but no 
parent or teacher, or the wisest of men, knows how to 
pick out of the complex human nature of a child what 
elements, unseen as yet, may be present, and under some 
needful stimulus, and particularly the stimulus of a grand 
motive, may spring forth and suddenly give a new fitness 
for work which the person could not earlier have touched. 
Read the story of the life of the late Mayor Johnson of 
Cleveland and see what a new man, devoted to public 
service, rose out of the former money-getter through 
the comprehension of an idea! Recall the history of 
Gen. Grant and of Cromwell. Let no man or woman 
ever think that one can have exhausted the divine pos- 
sibilities of growth, and therefore of taking up new call- 
ings and careers. Every community will offer its illus- 
trations on this score. We of the free churches do not 
deny the doctrines of conversion. But we say, Look for 
conversions and reawakenings over and over again. Be 
ready to die before the day comes when you cannot see 
new light. 

Let us go on to lay down the first simple principle that 
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governs the choice of a calling. It is a purely secular and 
practical statement of a fact; namely, that the main 
business of life is the expression of life. Men think that 
life consists in getting things. Would you be most happy, 
that is, most vital? Get all you can, they imagine. The 
emphasis is the other way. Give all you can,—express 
your complete life, your skill, your intelligence, your art 
or love of beauty, your capacity to help other men. Who 
ever tried this and found it to fail? Recall your richest, 
most successful, and happiest hours, and see if they were 
not characterized by the fulness of expression of life. 
Recall the times when you only received and did not give 
forth, and ask how soon life became thin and weary. 
Thousands of too well-fed people become anaemic and 
nervous, and might almost better die. 

Here is a youth to be educated. Will you train him 
to be a lawyer or a merchant? You must do better. 
You will train him to put forth bodily vigor, to exercise 
skill, to use his mind effectively, to adjust himself con- 
stantly to all kinds and conditions of men; in the best 
sense, to become a “man of the world.’”’ Such an edu- 
cation will fit him for any career. 

There is one high faculty latent in all men that they 
often forget that they possess. It is the faculty of good 
will, through which we are enabled to give and take the 
heart-blood of human society. It is the most notable 
power in the universe. ‘Through it we are allied to God. 
For it is by the urgency of the universal good will that 
we are constituted upward-looking men, and not ani- 
mals. ‘Thus, the chief business of a man is to use and 
express the power and beauty and goodness of God. 

If a young life, then, is not taught to exercise good will, 
it fails to be a human life,—-fails of social fitness, fails of 
its place in the social order, and fails at last of happiness. 
Let the man be a merchant or a lawyer or even a minister, 
and yet, if his noblest faculty—his good will—has no free, 
full, and constant flow, the man’s life fails. What is 
worse, such a life makes a point of social disease, taint- 
ing the lives of the man’s own family, his employees, and 
his neighbors, and breaking the normal flow of good will 
wherever he goes. Any one who knows about the inner 
story of the lives of a community or a church will tell 
you how true this is. There are people whose atmos- 
phere chills you, like a fog. 

Apply our principle now to the practical choice of a 
calling. Does a youth want to do the best with him- 
self? He shall choose, then, to go wherever he seems 
to be able to use and most completely express all the good 
that is in him, as Jesus said, “heart and soul and mind 
and strength.’”’ Joy to him if he can find a place to 
maintain his integrity as a man! 

We take this, however, in a broad way. It is not 
possible exactly to measure where and how we can 
use and express ourselves most completely. Tolstoy had 
an idea that every man should work partly out of doors 
on the land and partly at his bench at some trade and 
partly with the great subjects of art and thought. The 
grinding monotony of the labor of millions of men and 
women under present conditions fills us with apprehen- 
sion. We look forward to a better time when it shall 
be possible for all workers to have their own gardens, and 
with fruits and flowers make their lives sweet and express 
their skill and thought and art. But even now the atti- 
tude of the worker is the main thing. ‘There is no worker 
in all the crowded hive who may not to-day, once having 
caught the secret, be expressing his honesty, his faith- 
fulness, his social good will through the motions of his 
daily work. ‘There are men and women in the callings 
supposed to be the “bumblest’”’ to whom we feel like 
taking off our hats. 

We learn here something wonderful about the law of 
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woman’s work. Here is a girl, highly educated in every 
modern form of capacity, specially trained to be a teacher 
or an artist or a musician, and standing at the open door 
of a professional career. ‘The girl marries, gives up her 
chance of a career, and possibly never again takes up 
ber chosen art. Our law of expression seems to have 
flat denial in her case. No; but the deeper religiousness 
of the law-is now made to appear. There was that in 
the woman which could not have been, brought to use 
before, which now finds expression. It is her motherhood: 
it is the deeper flow of her love which finds now new 
satisfactions. It is really ‘““more blessed”’ or happy “to 
give than to receive,” to give a wife’s and mother’s service, 
a housekeeper’s devotion, a good neighbor’s sympathy, 
making the stream of the divine good will prevail (as 
a good woman is specially able to make it prevail) than 
to get dollars in the market~and honors in the art 
galleries. 

We touch even the profound mystery of pain. ‘There is 
no success in the realm of humanity without it. Who 
loves only up to the safe line of his own ease or comfort or 
health, and never will take ventures for love’s sake, or 
never go with the motion that carries one on occa- 
sion, as by the will of God, beyond all lines of prudent 
security? ‘This rule of possible pain, loss, or sacrifice 
is involved in every manly and reasonable choice of one’s 
calling. The time will come, on the ship or the engine 
or in the shop, in the school or the home, at the bar or 
in the pulpit, or in the doctor’s office, when each member 
of the great social body is “tried out” and tested. Noone 
is worth much in any calling who is not willing to be ‘“‘made 
perfect even by suffering.’’ Jesus’ case is not exceptional. 
It is simply an example of the law of the life of God. 
No one could be a child of God on other or lesser terms. 

So much for our first principle in choosing or changing 
one’s calling. The rule is to seek to use and express 
your powers to the utmost, and especially your nobler 
powers. Beware if you find your humanity repressed in 
any calling. 

The second principle in choosing a calling almost 
grows out of the first. ‘The law here is that every one 
must do what is useful. One might have power and so 
use it, like a bully, as to injure others. One might enjoy 
the use of his skill or his wits, or choose to be an artist 
or a poet, and yet not be of any obvious use. Suppose 
no one will read his poems, shall he imagine that the 
world owes him a living? 

We need to state our principle in the simplest form. 
A youth wants success. He wants to be happy in his 
calling. We say, then, let him ask where he can be of 
the greatest social usefulness. He will find in the long 
run (such is the unity of life!) that where he can be of 
the utmost use will be also where he can exercise his 
highest powers as a man. No matter at present whether 
he sees this or not. He is bound in any case to try his 
best to be socially useful. 

It is sorrowful to see how slow the world is, after cen- 
turies of professed Christianity, to accept this plain ethi- 
cal principle of social use. Young people imagine that 
they work to “get a living.’’ They ask first, How much 
will it pay? or, How easy is it? Parents work hard and 
save money so that their children may live without being 
useful. No wonder that people with such ideas of the 
kind of universe we live in become sceptical whether this 
is God’s world and whether the Golden Rule will work. 
To hosts of people to-day selfishness actually seems normal 
and necessary. 

Let no one suppose that we are talking of another life 
or of the millennium. We are facing simple, terrestrial 
conditions and in secular terms. Every one loves nat- 
urally to be of use. The individual happiness is related 
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to social welfare. Life consists in a certain flow or circu- 
lation, as if the divine urgency sought to express its own 
power and beauty through the life of each man. This 
flow or circulation of life depends on the closeness of the 
adjustment with which life fits to life and each to the good 
of all. Less and less can men live apart from each other. 
On the one side they live by what they receive, but they 
also live by what they give and do and add to the com- 
mon wealth. ‘There is a rhythm of income and outgo. 
Let the individual seek for the income and fail in the 
outgo, and the circulation is broken. Let him keep the 
outgo good and the income will follow. This is the 
law and the fact. 

We use the principle of social use in its largest sense. 
We do not prescribe that every man shall ‘‘make good”’ 
to society in bread and beef, or in chairs and tables, or 
in carrying the mail or running express wagons. We do 
not venture to compare the relative value of men’s and 
women’s possible usefulness. There are all forms of use. 
There are aged friends who cannot lift a trowel or thread 
a needle, whose goodness and sweet temper and gentle 
humor justify their staying as long as they can in our 
world. ‘There are young girls whose merry smiles and 
laughter make them as welcome as the flowers or the 
birds. The main thing is the attitude or the purpose. 
What are you seeking? To get a living? Then your 
track leads downward. Are you trying to be as useful 
as you can? ‘Then the whole world opens opportunities 
for you. Everywhere practical men are on the lookout— 
in shops and offices—for those who propose to use their 
powers, not chiefly to get pay, but socially to “make 
good.” 

But, some one asks, is not this a dangerous principle? 
Will it not sometimes block a man’s way? Will it not 
threaten to cut down profits and dividends? Let us 
admit this kind of danger. This is a costly world to 
live in. There is cost if you lose and cost if you win. 
Every way there is venture, if you lie idle, if you seek 
to save your life, even if you dare to be selfish. What 
we maintain is that no one ever caught our idea and chose 
his calling by it, or followed his calling by it, who was 
not glad to have lived. We know men who out of their 
busy lives are giving precious unpaid time and skill for 
the public schools or for good government. No one 
thinks such men fail. Here and there a merchant or a 
_ manufacturer or a railway manager recognizes that his 
work is a branch of the public service. Why should he 
not recognize it and have the gladness of knowing that 
he is a coworker with God? 

Sometimes the noble youth’s way will be utterly blocked 
as a river is blocked by an ice pack. His chosen way 
proves not to be useful or honorable. Thus, men have 
largely found this out long ago of the liquor business. We 
are pressing the same question to-day about the greater 
part of the business of the Stock Exchange. Cana man 
be of any social use by taking it up? All the men and 
women who live by the use of their wits—lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, middlemen of all kinds, or especially who live on 


inherited incomes—may well join in the question and ° 


answer it in all modesty: Of what use are we? How can 
men who have never tried to make this world any better 
expect to be candidates for immortal life! 

People talk about church work. They imagine that 
it is something by itself, as if the minister must hunt it 
up or invent it. And they think of philanthropy as the 
service of some kind of charitable society. Young people 
in their religious unions are apt to get strange ideas of 
religion and philanthropy. There is no real distinction 
that marks religious and humane work as apart by 
itself. at are you most interested in doing? we ask 
of ‘i youth and also of grown men and women. Are 
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you in a shop or a store, and are you trying to give 
efficient service and to turn out an admirable product? 
Then you are a philanthropist, doing a work of religion. 
Moreover, you cannot be a good or honorable business 
man unless you are a philanthropist; that is, one who 
seeks to be socially useful. Do you, besides, try to carry 
a spirit of good will to your work, whether of learning or 
teaching or manufacturing or ordering a household? 
Do you try to keep a friendly temper towards every one? 
Then you are living the life of religion. Wherever the 
spirit of humanity is, there is religion. If your church 
stirs you to win and keep this spirit, your church has 
justified its existence, and not otherwise, even if you 
belonged to a dozen societies and committees under its 
name. 

It must be granted, finally, that most of us seem to 
ourselves often to have failed. The divine urgency be- 
hind us is an untiring taskmaster. But our little fail- 
ures are of far less serious consequence than are our aim 
and purpose, our attitude and spirit, and the fact that 
we move and climb and grow. Most of us probably miss 
what we have desired most to do. We. have been set 
back and thwarted repeatedly. We have mostly chosen 
our calling rather at random and without knowing for 
certain whether we chose wisely. But I like to think 
of the old story of the death of Moses. It is full of 
pathos and yet of-comfort and uplift. The mighty 
leader had desired all his life to enter the Promised Land. 
The faults of those with whom he had to live had made 
this impossible. His years had seemed to go to waste 
in the dreary wanderings of the wilderness. He was called 
to die at the very moment when he was most needed to 
establish the new commonwealth. So it seemed, but we 
know better than even Moses could know from the top of 
Mount Pisgah. It was not of much consequence that he 
should cross the Jordan and fight a few battles. He had 
accomplished a grander task than to enter the holy land. 
He had seen the vision of the coming kingdom of God; 
he had followed the voices of the angels; he had left his 
impress forever upon the race that should teach the world; 
he had transmitted ideas of justice and religion that have 
outlived the centuries. Failing entirely in the nearer thing 
that he tried for, he had gained the greatest of places 
in the pages of history. Thus, this lonely man, buried 
in an unknown grave, is a parable for all the sons of men, 
who, having followed the gleam, and done what they could, 
and having seemed to themselves to have failed, have 
yet served as live wires over which the eternal goodness 
has flowed into the world. 


Prayer. 


O Thou Source of all life and blessedness, we pray that 
the light which shines in our hearts in moments of quiet 
communion with Thee may never fade and die out of 
our lives; that the mountain visions may abide when we 
descend to the plain where our daily tasks and duties lie. 
May the word heard, when our spirits listen and are still, 
speak to us with power when we return to our accustomed 
labors and encounter again the strife and care, the difficul- 
ties, the doubts, the temptations, by which Thou dost 
discipline our lives. There, in the hours that test our 
prayers, fix in us each nobler hope and purpose. Give 
us of Thy wisdom, give us of Thy strength: in all we do 
be Thou our light upon the way. So may we be of those 
who in the still hour worship Thee in truth, and who, 
through the busy days among our fellow-men, strive 
earnestly that Thy kingdom may come, and Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. Amen.—Unity Hymns 
and Chorals. 
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Our Judicial Oligarchy.* 


It has been uniformly believed that the 
republic of the United States is a democracy, 
its government a government by the people 
and for the people. The people have been 
proud of this, have boasted of it, and have 
believed that in this respect the United 
States is a pioneer, leading in a path in which 
all enlightened nations would inevitably 
follow. But of late the pride and the 
boasting have diminished, and men are now 
asking, “Is this country a democracy?” ‘‘Do 
the people rule?”’ is being debated in all 
circles. Much is said about the power of 
the Senate and the Supreme Court, the two 
least representative and democratic bodies 
in our government. The debate is a live 
one, concerned with conditions rather than 
with theories. As the title of his book 
suggests, Mr. Roe is one of many who hold 
that this republic has altogether too much 
government by judges and courts and too 
little government by the will of its people. 
For a century the people and the courts 
have travelled in opposite directions, hence 
the present divergence between the atti- 
tudes of the two and the consequent dis- 
content. Mr. Roe is a practicing lawyer, 
a member of the New York Bar, and his 
book is a lawyer’s book. It is well worked 
out, the statements are orderly and con- 
secutive, and the table of contents and 
chapter headings assist the reader to follow 
the argument. The character of the con- 
tention can, without much difficulty, be 
indicated here. 

First, there is the fact of wide-spread 
discontent with our courts, both State and 
federal. This is made plain by citations, 
not from radical or class leaders, but from 
sober, conservative leaders, such as President 
Taft, President Hadley of Yale, Miss Jane 
Addams, and many judges. At the Child’s 
Welfare Exhibit in New York in ro11, a 
large poster called attention to the fact that 
the cause of effective tenement-house re- 
form had been blocked by a decision of the 
highest court of that State. This placard 
was displayed by ‘exceedingly conservative 
and philanthropic persons,” and their action 
in holding up to scorn and contempt a de- 
cision of a court seemed to meet with gen- 
eral approval. The court lost respect, for 
the good reason that it did not deserve re- 
spect. 

For the growth of this distrust of the courts 
four causes are assigned. First, the courts 
have usurped the power to declare laws 
unconstitutional, a power ‘not conferred 
upon them by the Constitution, and not 
claimed or exercised by the courts of any 
other country. While the people have been 
taking political power more and more into 
their own hands, as shown by the extension 
of the suffrage, the substitution of the 
popular vote for that of the Electoral Col- 
lege in the election of the President, the 
establishment of the secret ballot, and 
several other changes, the courts have been 
building an oligarchy. Second, the courts, 
having seized the power to declare some 
statutes invalid on the ground of their 
unconstitutionality, have gone on to annul 
other statutes because the judges disapprove 
the policy of the legislation embodied in 
them. At first the courts declared laws to 
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be unconstitutional only in cases free from 
doubt, but they have now extended the 
doctrine to include many other cases. In 
the New York Bakeries Cases, decided in 
1905, Justice O. W. Holmes gave a dissent- 
ing opinion, in which he said that the Su- 
preme Court had decided the matter ‘‘upon 
an economic theory.’”’ ‘The judges did not 
like legislation that shortens the hours of 
labor, and therefore declared it wunconsti- 
tutional. Similarly, in the case of the 
Employers’ Liability Act, annulled by the 
court, Mr. Justice Moody put on record 
his grave disapproval of ‘‘a judicial con- 
demnation of an act of a co-ordinate branch 
of our government.” ‘The number of stat- 
utes nullified is large; but their character 
is more significant than their volume, for 
they include acts for compulsory arbitra- 
tion and workmen’s compensation. In the 
case of the Income Tax, the change of one 
judge’s vote deprived the government of 
the republic of a power the right of which 
had not been doubted hitherto and had 
been extensively used. The action upon 
which this decision was given was not a 
real one, but was brought solely to obtain 
a decision on the constitutionality of the 
law. Mr. Justice Field, who voted with 
the majority to annul the act, did so, if we 
may judge from his own words, not because 
it was plainly in conflict with the Consti- 
tution, but because he regarded it as an 
“assault upon capital.’ Third, the judges, 
by reading their own views into laws, to the 
exclusion of the plain intent of the legisla- 
tion, have made the judiciary, in effect, a 
law-making branch of the government. 
Pure Food laws, in New York, and prior 
to May, 1911, Anti-trust legislation in the 
nation, have been thus ‘‘constructed” away 
from their plain meaning. Fourth, the 
last cause for the popular distrust of our 
courts is, so the author asserts, the fact 
that the poor man is not on an equality with 
the rich man before the courts. ‘The judges 
think and feel in the terms of the rich and 
powerful, and destroy statutes passed to 
correct the hardships caused by old laws 
under the changed conditions of modern 
life. Lincoln said that ‘‘labor is prior to 
and independent of capital. Labor is the 
superior of capital and deserves higher 
consideration.’”’ His words undoubtedly ex- 
press the conviction of the American public, 
but the attitude of the courts is the converse 
of them. While in England the early stat- 
utes prohibiting any organization of laborers 
have been displaced by laws very favorable 
to laborers, American courts have not dealt 
fairly with labor unions. Vested rights 
are always given the preference. 

The situation is a dangerous one, for it is 
quite possible that the people may be goaded 
into taking too drastic action concerning the 
courts. Hitherto, indeed, they have been 
remarkably patient under great provocation, 
but it is evident that the present situation 
cannot long continue. How not to reform 
the judiciary is quite as important as how to 
reform it. Many recommendations, orig- 
inating with judges and with lawyers’ asso- 
ciations, propose to increase the power of 
the judges, decrease the power of juries, 
and limit the right of appeal. These do not 
touch the root of the popular dissatisfaction, 
which is concerned not so much with the 
length of time taken to reach a decision, as 
with the fact that so many decisions are 
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wrong when they are reached. Delay and 
expense are inseparable from litigation. Sta- 
tistics are given to show that more errors 
are committed in trial courts without juries 
than in those in which juries pass upon the 
facts. The first step toward better condi- 
tions is to subject the official acts of judges 
and courts to the same criticism that is 
visited upon the conduct of all other public 
officials. There must be free discussion 
and public scrutiny of decisions. Only in 
this way can it be determined whether or 
not it is true that our judges are out of sym- 
pathy with the views and policies of the age, 
and use their great powers to block and 
thwart the public will, and to preserve and 
extend the ancient but unjust privileges of 
wealth. The worst enemies of the country 
and its courts—are those who oppose free 
discussion~of the administration of law. 
Any legislation to reform the judiciary 
which is not preceded by thorough dis- 
cussion will at best be ineffective and prob- 
ably unwise, while such discussion may 
bring about changes that will render drastic 
legislation unnecessary. The judges them- 
selves are now too prone to punish as con- 
tempt of court wholesome comment upon 
and necessary discussion of their acts. If 
the courts do not speedily abandon this 
practice of punishing, under the guise of 
contempt proceedings, those who have 
merely incurred the displeasure of the 
judges, legislatures are likely to take hold of 
the matter. Mr. Roe favors the popular 
election and the recall of judges, though he 
thinks that the recall would be very seldom 
used. He strongly disapproves of the pro- 
posed recall of judicial decisions. The one 
thing to be aimed at is such changes as will 
compel the judges to interpret the laws 
without reference to their own economic 
theories or prejudices, and solely according 
to the intention of the law-making branch 
of the government, and to fully recognize 
the right of the people, within plain, un- 
doubted, constitutional limits, to make such 
laws as they please. The courts must be 
made to serve the interests and protect the 
rights of the whole people. 

The layman in law will, in reading this 
book, put a question mark here and there. 
Some statistics are given of the vast num- 
ber of people killed by the railroads in this 
country each year. But what proportion 
of these are trespassers walking on the 
tracks, for which the roads cannot fairly 
be blamed? One feels, too, that there is 
another side to many of the points of law 
mentioned, especially as to the right of the 
courts to declare laws unconstitutional and 
null. Is not the prominence of lawyers 
and the power of the courts, to some extent 
at least, an inevitable consequence of a 
written constitution and one of the defects 
of such a constitution? ‘The general con- 
servatism of the legal profession, while not 
explicitly mentioned, is, of course, implied 
in most of the criticisms made by Mr. Roe. 
It is rapidly becoming intolerable, being, as 
it is, the root of the matter. The whole 
profession is too much concerned with 
precedents handed down from the past, and 
too little in touch with the actual conditions 
and needs of the present. In connection 
with the often expressed fear of ‘‘sudden 
gusts of passion” on the part of the public, 
Mr. Roe shows that the people have been 
almost incredibly patient and moderate 
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under various blunders of the Supreme 
Court, such as the Dred Scott Case, the 
Legal Tender Cases, the Income Tax, and 
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anti-trust legislation. F. G; 
Literature. 
‘THe Wut Hits IN Portry. Edited by 
Eugene R. Musgrove. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75.—The introduc- 


tion to this anthology is written by Dr. 
Crothers, who, belonging to the cult of Cho- 
corua, knows whereof he speaks, when he 
praises the pleasant company of poets who 
have celebrated the New England hill coun- 
try and the poems in which their allegiance 
to “the big little mountains” is expressed. 
Whittier, Lucy Larcom, and Edna Dean 
Proctor are the poets most generously rep- 
resented; but here we find, too, gliicklicher- 
weise, poems by William Gannett and John 
Chadwick, Frederic Lawrence Knowles and 
Celia Thaxter, Mary Blake and Frank Bolles, 
and others who, though but one or two of 
their poems are here, yet seem to leave on 
the book the impress of their spirit. Nor 
could Dr. Crothers’s words in praise of Cho- 
cortia be fairly omitted. ‘‘When we point 
out a view,” he says, ‘‘you will see Chocorua. 
It is as inevitable as Fujiyama in a Japanese 
picture. If you have a whole day, you can 
hardly avoid being personally conducted 
up our mountain. You may have recently 
returned from the Alps, but we will not allow 
you to make any supercilious comparisons; 
and the chances are that you will be duly 
enthusiastic and out of breath when you 
reach the summit. Chocorua is not as big 
as the Matterhorn, but the principle is the 
same. It is every inch a mountain. And 
you have actually climbed Chocorua, while 
you only looked at the Matterhorn from the 
hotel. The proof of a mountain is the climb- 
ing it.” 


Pin Money SuccEstions. By Lilian W. 
Babcock. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1 net.—Many a woman who cannot leave 
her home desires to earn money that will be 
her own, and this book is intended to sug- 
gest means to such a desirable end. ‘The 
suggestions have not been evolved from the 
mind of the editor, but represent actual ex- 
periences of women workers, some requiring 
considerable time, others available for the 
odd half hours when even a busy woman may 
turn to something besides her daily occupa- 
tions. Cooking and candy making, raising 
flowers and stock, arts and crafts at home, 
and the teaching of specialized accomplish- 
ments take up, perhaps, most of the book, 
but there is also a great variety of sugges- 
tions that cannot be classified. 


Lirrne Corky. A Novel by Edward 
Hungerford, with illustrations by M. Leone 
Bracker. Chicago: A. ©. McClurg & Co. 
$1.35 net—Manly strength and womanly 
beauty are brought into conflict in a contest 
between a traction company in an Eastern 
city and the heir and guardians of an old 
estate. The fight, involving politicians and 
business interests,is a bitter one; but peace 
is attained at last by a combination of the 
heroism of one man, the villainy of another, 
and | the love of the heroic traction super- 
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intendent for the lovely heiress, whose filial 
sentiment had obstructed the expansion 
of business. 


Magazines. 


In the June number of the Political Science 
Quarterly (Ginn & Co., New York) SWAPS 
Tyng presents a “‘ Draft of a Frame of Govern- 
ment,” designed to secure more expert legis- 
lation and more efficient administration; 
T. R. Powell, writing on the “Separation of 
Powers,” shows in what cases the courts 
permit the administration to discharge leg- 
islative and judicial functions; H. T. Lewis 
analyzes the decisions of the Wisconsin rail- 
road commission regarding ‘‘Interest and 
Profits in Rate Regulation’; Edward Porritt 
summarizes “The British National Insur- 
ance Act”; and Prof. L. S. Rowe discusses 
the causes and probable consequences of 
“The Mexican Revolution.”’ 


The July Century will be the first of 
three numbers specially given over to fiction, 
with short stories by Owen Johnson, Charles 
D. Stewart, J. J. Bell, with another “Wee 
Macgreegor” story; Lucy Furman, Free- 
man ‘Tilden, Charles Johnson Post, and 
Hilaire Belloc. Denmark is to celebrate in 
early August the opening of a Danish- 
American national park, marking the rescue 
of a characteristic and beloved piece of 
Danish landscape by Danish-American patri- 
ots. Jacob D. Riis has written the story 
of the movement, its achievements and its 
aims. A timely feature will be a paper on 
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DEMOCRACY IN RELIGION 
By JOHN DUMONT REID 


A free church, that is, a church whose mem- 
bers are not bound by the letter of a stated 
creed, is not a church that lays no foundation 
in faith. The absence of the creed does not 
mean the wiping out of all beliefs. The free 
church simply does not assume the function of 
prescribing beliefs. The man who does the 
believing is the only rightful authority for what 
he believes. Attempt to deprive him of this 
natural prerogative at your peril—and at his 
peril, too. To call him in question concerning 
it is to attack him in the very citadel of his 
being. Democracy assumes that men are 
capable of self-government. It is as true in the 
religious sense as it is in the political sense. It 
has been pertinently said that the cure for de- 
mocracy is more democracy. The man of good 
will and good sense may be trusted without 
being bound by a creed. And the greater our 
confidence in the good will and good sense of 
mankind, the more shall we find this confidence 
justified. The free church symbolizes not the 
destruction of faith, but the freedom of faith. 
And in this freedom is achieved the greater 
faith that appears in the widening of the 
boundaries of thought and life, in the deepen- 
ing and enriching of life’s meaning, and in the 
pursuit of all noble ideals. 
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“The Olympic Idea,’’ its origin, foundation, 
and progress, by Prof. William Milligan 
Sloane of Columbia University. Prof. Sloane 
has been from its foundation a member of 
the International Olympic Committee. 


Rudyard Kipling has written for the 
July American Magazine a short story 
based on the coal strike in England, which 
presents with great force the reactionary 
attitude toward the labor movement. It 
is really a warning to labor and is so de- 
nominated by the editor, who frankly says 
that readers who do not at all agree with 
Mr. Kipling may derive great benefit from 
the story in that it presents the conserva- 
tive’s attitude with extraordinary clearness. 
The idea is that the labor unions have 
pressed their fight to such an extent that 
inventive genius has come forward and 
harnessed the tide to supply power in place 
of coal, thus relieving society of the need of 
coal miners. The story will undoubtedly 
promote a great deal of discussion, and 
naturally it will find warm critics and de- 
fenders. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO," ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26. 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommenpbatTions. From Reo. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Reo. George H. Badger, in the Unitarians— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am looking 
foreaey to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 
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The Dome. 
AeAlion. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Thanks be to thee, Ailanthus, 

An alien though thou art} 

Thou hast become a patriot, 
With strong and willing heart. 

In this stone-encrusted city, 

In cranny, or in nook, 

Thou dost find, with tender pity, 
A chance for seed and root. 

Then when the sun is blinding, 
And days are long and hot, 

Thy graceful leaves are shading 
The dreary yard or plot. 

In the gay autumn season 

Thou art equal to its needs, 

With thy feathery, rich plumage, 
Red clusters of ripe seeds. 
Thanks, then, to thee, Ailanthus, 
An alien though thou art; 

We will cherish and protect thee, 
With warm and loyal heart. 


The Work of Nature. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


The family council was assembled on the 
back porch. Ruth Winter, for whose benefit 
it was convened, swung to and fro in the 
hammock on the front porch. She was too 
tired to care much what they decided upon. 
She was content to spend the summer as she 
was spending this particular morning of it, 
—in swinging to and fro in a hammock, and 
touching a little bell when she wanted any- 
thing! 

She smiled languidly, now and again, as she 
heard Aunt Ruth’s energetic tones lifted 
above her father’s bass and her mother’s 
contralto. It was odd that she herself should 
resemble so little the aunt for whom she was 
named. ‘Then she drifted off into sleep, and 
only woke when the gong rang for the early 
dinner. 

They sent her out an appetizing little tray, 
and she roused herself enough to do justice 
to the dishes thereupon. Then she rear- 
ranged her cushions, and knew that the family 
council would wait upon her. 

It came. Her father, her mother, Aunt 
Ruth, Uncle George, who was also the family, 
as well as the village, doctor! 

“Well?” smiled Ruth, pleased at being the 
object of so much attention. ‘‘Where am I 
to go?”’ ; 

She hoped, herself, that they had decided 
upon the seaside. True, it would be rather 
expensive, but father would manage it if 
Uncle George had only prescribed it. 

Uncle George sat beside her now, and felt 
her pulse. 

And then the bomb exploded! 

“The thing for you this summer is a Girls’ 
Camp,” said Uncle George. 

“And it can be managed,’ put in Aunt 
Ruth, hastily. 

“‘A girls’ camp,’ cried Ruth, sitting up 
in the hammock. ‘Oh, no! I don’t want 
to spend my summer that way. Why, they 
have rules and regulations—and—and—oh, 
no, not a camp, please.”’ 

Uncle George rose. 

“T’ve some real patients waiting,” he re- 
marked, as he put on his driving gloves. 
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“Camp, if you’re to be fit for your work in the 
fall, my dear.” 

Aunt Ruth went away with him, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Winter drew their chairs close to the 
hammock, 

“Now, little girl,” began her father, 
cheerily. ‘‘You must remember that we have 
more than you to think about in this mat- 
ve i . 

Ruth looked at him in surprise. She was 
an only child. 

“You begin teaching in the fall, remem- 
ber,’ said her mother. ‘‘You’re worn out 
now with study, and the summer you would 
like—at some seaside hotel, where you would 
be tempted to indulge in late hours and even 
dancing—wouldn’t fit you for that work.” 

“We have to think of your pupils,” ex- 
plained her father. 

Ruth frowned. 

“A set of tiresome, stupid, country chil- 
dren,” she cried. “If I only could have a 
school in a bigger place!” 

“The children need a kind, wise teacher,” 
went on her father. ‘‘If they are stupid, 
they need wisdom all the more. Therefore, 
I want your summer to be such that you do 
not go forth.to your work, a tired, cross, 
impatient teacher to those whose lives will 
be more or less bright or dark as you make 
them so.” 

“The camp will make you strong and well, 
dear,’ said Mrs, Winter, softly, as she saw 
Ruth’s eyes filling with tears. 


Ruth woke early that first morning in 
camp. It was a June morning, clear, warm, 
and bright. From her cot in the tent to 
which she had been assigned she could see 
nothing but a blue expanse of water. Only 
when she sat up, and looked well forward, 
were the trees, the strip of greensward, and 
the pebbly beach of the lake visible. Ruth 
sank back upon her pillow, and reduced the 
view to water again. 

Already the mountain air seemed to be 
giving her more life, more of what she called 
“ambition,” meaning energy! However, it 
was understood that for a week she was to 
have her breakfast in the tent, and so she 
lay luxuriously still while her tent-mates 
dressed. 

They were three in number, two girls and a 
councillor, Miss Beach, the latter, slipped 
into her damp bathing suit, and ran down to 
the water’s edge for her morning dip. One 
of the girls, Dora Gerry, followed her example. 
The other, Anna Pearson, stayed behind and 
dressed slowly and comfortably. 

“Y’m so glad that morning dip isn’t com- 
pulsory,’’ she remarked, as she brushed a 
mane of silky brown hair. “I get the tent 
almost to myself, and I can dress in peace. 
How do you like camp?” 

“Not much,” answered Ruth. .“‘But I’m 
rather an invalid, and I came for my health.” 

“Ym sorry for that,’ said Anna. ‘The 
invalids here—there are two or three—don’t 
have much of a time.” 

“T should have thought they had more in- 
dulgences than—than the others!’ Ruth 
sat up in some alarm. 

“You wait till you see Miss Graham’s 
dodges,” laughed Anna. ‘‘I tried the invalid 
pose myself at first—and found it didn’t 
pay!”’ 

Miss Graham, the camp director, brought 
Ruth’s breakfast herself. The tray was 
daintily arranged, with a spray of flowers as 
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an addition to the boiled egg, the two thin 
slices of toast, and the cup of milk. 

Miss Graham was a tall woman, not very 
much over thirty, with a keen, clever face, 
twinkling eyes, and a humorous mouth. She 
was quick to see Ruth’s dismayed glance when 
the tiny breakfast met her eye. 

“Try to eat this, dear,’”’ said the director, 
putting the tray down on the bed. “It is 
as well that you are not at the table, for you 
would shudder at the breakfasts the girls 
manage!”’ 

Ruth cracked her egg eagerly. 
very small egg! 

“They had three kinds of cereal,’’ went on 
Miss Graham, as Ruth picked up the second 
piece of toast—the first had gone in three 
bites! ‘‘Ham, as many eggs as they like, 
bread and butter unlimited, large potatoes, 
and corn-bréad. Some of them drink coffee, 
too, but only those who are absolutely nor- 
mal—no nerves, no aches or pains.” 

Ruth had eaten the tiniest crumb, and was 
still very hungry; but Miss Graham did not 
suggest a second helping, instead she cau- 
tioned Ruth against over exertion, and took 
the tray away. 

Ruth dressed quickly, and went to the bas- 
ket-ball players first. They were wearing 
bloomers, ali the players, and middy blouses. 
They darted hither and thither, under the 
somewhat stern direction of the coach, a tall 
young woman with a slim form and a thin 
face. Ruth began to think it would be pleas- 
ant to dart about likewise. She wandered 
on to the tennis court, and here the desire 
to share the game was very much stronger. 
She could play tennis, and she seized a racket 
lying near her, as soon as the court was empty. 
But a councillor with a charming smile ap- 
proached her. 

“Ruth Winters, isn’t it?’’ she said. ‘I’m 
Esther Trent, the sports councillor No. 
Three. I haven’t your name on my tennis 
list, dear.” 

“But mayn’t I play a little, with a racket 
and ball?”’ pleaded Ruth. 

Miss Trent shook her head. 

“Not unless you have Miss Graham’s 
permission,’’ she said, smiling sweetly. “She 
knows just what every girl does.”’ 

Ruth found the morning long and lonely. 
She was down for raffia weaving, which did 
not interest her, and she took an embroidery 
lesson—only fifteen minutes. Then she went 
to the boats. : 

But alas! A councillor warned her off, 
She was not on the boat list! 

Dinner at 12.30 was more than welcome, 
but her place was at Miss Trent’s table, with 
the other invalids, and the portions served 
were very small—about one-third as much as 
Miss Trent’s. One girl looked longingly at 
the other tables. 

“T’m sure I’m quite well, now, Miss 
Trent,” she said. ‘‘ Please ask Miss Graham 
when I can go back to normal diet.” 

In a few days Ruth found that to enjoy 
camp life you had to be on the normal list. 
She inscribed her name thereon as soon as 
Miss Graham would permit it. To have a 
pain or an ache, even to catch a cold, put one 
off the normal list. Restricted diet and 
abstention from every single thing one wanted. 
to do followed as a matter of course, but 
before long Ruth saw that Miss Graham 
drew a hard and fast line between “‘nervous”’ 
invalids and those who were really not 
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strong. The latter, while guarded and re- 
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stricted, were given a very happy summer. 
Ruth, however, once ‘‘normal’’ stayed so. 
Her ailings, as Uncle George had surmised, 
were chiefly imaginary, the result of the pet- 
ting almost inevitable when a child is the only 
one. 

To have grown ashamed of affectation, to 
regard it as a kind of falseness, was the best 
lesson, perhaps, that Ruth learned that sum- 
mer. Butit wasnot theonly one. She grew 
intensely fond of nature. From the first 
glimpse her waking eyes had of the rose- 
flushed dawn over the shimmering lake, to 
the last look at the night sky, studded with 
stars above the still waters, just rippled by a 
breeze; from the deep blue of the cloudless 
days to the magnificent steel gray and black 
of the stormy hours; from the shade of the 
tall oak to the bloom of the forest flowers,— 
everything in nature became unspeakably 
precious to her. She remembered with pleas- 
ure that her new work was to be in the coun- 
try. She no longer pined for the town that 
had once seemed so desirable. 

Ruth returned to her home, a new being as 
far as health and tastes were concerned. But 
both father and mother wished that her 
sympathies had been widened and deepened. 
That, they hoped, would come later. ‘Oh, 
camp was glorious!’’ she said, as she sat at 
supper on her first night at home. “I think 
Tll never want to spend a summer any other 
way. O mother, the swimming was delight- 
ful! I almost wish I had been a fish!”’ 

“Then the lake wins over the department 
store,’ said her father, smiling. ‘‘Camp 
has certainly done something for you, daugh- 
tey:” 


When July Fourth was a Day of Joy. 


Long Tail, the squirrel that lived in the 
oak-tree in Swan’s Field, had never seen a 
Fourth of July. The older squirrels had and 
were very much puzzled over it. 

“’There’s a day coming soon,”’ said Grandpa 
Short Hair,—you see squirrels name them- 
selves after oddities and qualities just as the 
Indians do, that accounts for his name,— 
“‘when nearly every man and boy goes sud- 
denly crazy. They set everything afire that 
can burn; and they make great noises, which 
shake off leaves and boughs of the trees. 
They get all over it in a day and a night 
though, and then they act just as they did 
before. It’s the queerest thing about these 
very queer two-legged people.” 

“When does it happen, grandpa?”’ asked 
interested little Long Tail. 

“When the cherries are ripe,’ said his 
grandfather, ‘‘very soon now. We must 
stay indoors at least twenty-four hours, for 
it’s not safe to be out while this madness 
lasts.” 

“And why do they do it, grandpa?” asked 
the curious little squirrel. 

“No squirrel has ever been able to find 
out,” said the venerable Short Hair, “but 
your Great-grandfather Bright-eyes, who 
was very wise, thought it was done to help 
the doctors. Doctors are two-legged people 
who cure other two-legs when they are 
sick or get hurt, and he noticed that after 
and during one of the Big Noise and Fire 
Days the doctor who lived in that white nest 
over across the road was called upon or went 
out almost every hour. Then, again, he 
thought it might be there were too many 
two-legged creatures, and that they had this 
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fire day once a year to kill them off, as he 
noticed that many of them were never seen 
around after that day each year.” 

‘How dreadful!” exclaimed Long Tail. 
‘Surely these creatures would not do such 
things as that—kill their own young!”’ 

“T don’t know, only many of them get 
hurt or die on that day,” said grandfather, 
“and these two-legged people are very, very 
queer.”’ 

A week later the cherries began to turn 
red. 

“Will the Noisy Day of Fire come soon?”’ 
asked the little squirrel, and he was told that 
the wise ones of his tribe thought it was near, 
for it had always come when the topmost 
branches of the trees were red with ripened 
fruit; and old Uncle Big Ears, who could 
understand what people said, had sent word 
over from Jones’s Hill, where another squirrel 
colony lived, that it was only two days to 
Fourth of July, another name for the Noisy 
Fire Day. 

The morning of the great day came. The 
squirrels had laid in a supply of food. They 
were not going out during the season of 
danger; but Sharp Nose, a bright little gray 
squirrel, couldn’t be kept in, and, when once 
he poked his head out, all the others had to 
look also, for squirrels are very curious 
creatures. 

“The field is covered with great white 
boxes, and pieces of colored cloth are on each 
one,” said Sharp Nose, ‘‘and there isn’t a 
mite of noise or fire either.”’ 

“Q-ooh,” said Sweet Tongue, ‘I smell 
such good things to eat, too.” 

The grandfather made them all go back 
while he investigated. 

“The boxes are what they call tents,’ he 
declared, “and the other things are flags, and 
it looks as if they were not going to have any 
of their young killed to-day, but just have a 
good time instead.” 

The squirrels were not allowed to go out, 
however, until night, when, after the tents and 
flags and tables which had held ice-cream and 
lemonade and all kinds of cake and candies 
were gone, and some rockets and Roman 
candles had been sent up, Grandfather Short 
Hair said they might sniff around and see if 
they could find any crumbs, 

The next day the squirrels found lots of 
nice things to eat in the field, and little Long 
Tail remarked that he thought a Field Day 
with speeches and games and races and all 
sorts of nice things to eat, as well as music 
and a few bangs at night, must be much nicer 
than the old way the elder squirrels told 
about. 

“T don’t believe that two-legged medicine- 
man likes it,’’ said Gray Beard, ‘“‘for I never 
saw him called once all day, and I kept my 
eye out toward his house; for he’s a nice man 
and often throws us nuts and corn in the 
winter when snow comes. I don’t believe 
he liked Field Day.” 

But the squirrel was wrong. It was the 
“‘medicine-man’’ who had advised it; for he 
had little ones of his own, and he feared: lest 
some of them might be blinded or burned on 
the Great Day. It was he who helped bring 
the families of his neighborhood into a clan 
to celebrate with good times the hours usually 
given over to riot and ruin. 

Of course, even the wisest squirrel didn’t 
know this, and some of them, little Long Tail 
among them, rather disbelieved the stories of 
noise and fire. 
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“So silly,’’ said Swiftfeet, ‘“we wouldn’t 
do such mad things! ’Tisn’t a bit likely 
that these folks who are so big and smart 
would all go mad once a year? I guess 
Gran’ther Gray Beard was telling a make- 
b’lieve.”’ 

“Anawful big one, too,”’ agreed Long Tail. 
Edith Wallace, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Teddy’s Secret. 


One day Teddy came home from school 
with his face wreathed in smiles. 

“OQ mamma, just think!’’ he exclaimed 
proudly. ‘‘I’m going to take part in the 
exhibition. Miss Hunter asked me to, and 
I’m going to be a’’— 

Teddy stopped short, and put his two 
chubby hands over his mouth tightly. 

“Tt’s a secret,’”’ he explained, ‘‘and I 
promised not to tell. But you’ll see me, 
mamma,” he said assuringly, “only I'll be 
all covered’’— 

Up went his hands once more, and Teddy 
sighed a deep, long sigh. 

“T don’t like secrets very well,” he said 
slowly, “’specially when I can’t tell you, 
mamma.”’ 

Mamma gave him a loving kiss. 

“T hope that you will always feel that way, 
deary,” she said. 

“°’Course I shall,’ declared Teddy; and 
then he laughed and laughed. ‘You'll 
never know me, mamma,” he said, ‘‘never, 
‘cause the Turkey-red goes away down to 
my toes. But I can see you, though, ’cause 
I’ve got two tiny holes for my eyes to look 
through, and’’— 

Poor little Teddy! 
again. 

“Do you know it, mamma?’ he asked 
soberly. ‘‘Did I really and truly tell my 
secret?”’ 

“T only know that you are to have a Tur- 
key-red covering,’’ answered mamma, smil- 
ing. 

“And can’t you guess what I’d be if I had 
a Turkey-red cover over me, and a funny 
little paper string sticking out of the top?”’ 
he asked breathlessly. ‘‘I always fire them 
off on Fourth of July; and, when I put the 
slow-match on them, they go snap, snap, 
snap!” 

And then how mamma did laugh! 

“Tf I should guess it, Teddy, where would 
your secret be then?”’ she said. 

Teddy looked sober. ‘‘I  s’pose there 
wouldn’t be any,” he answered regretfully. 

And Teddy wonders why mamma always 
smiles when he tells how safely he kept his 
secret about being a make-believe fire-cracker 
at his exhibition Exchange. 


He stopped short 


Teacher in kindergarten: ‘‘You’ve omitted 
something, Mabel, in making your letter 
‘i's.’ What is it?’? Mabel: “I guess—I 
guess I forgot to put eyebrows over ’em.”’ 


A little girl, somewhat noted for her quaint 
and original sayings, said the other day at 
the breakfast table that “‘she had got a piece 
of bread head-first down her cough-pipe.’’— 
Standard. 


Johnny, aged four, went into a near-by 
grocery and asked for a box of canary seed. 
“Ts it for your mother?” asked the grocer. 
“No, of course not,’’ replied the little fellow. 
“Tt’s for the bird.” 
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The Lesson of the Flowers. 


BY ANNA M., S. ROSSITER. 


The beautiful, beautiful flowers 

That sprinkle the fair green sod, 
I think in their glorious beauty 

They are fresh from the hands of God; 
And the lesson they seem to teach us, 

As they spring from the dark, cold earth, 
Is this, that we human flowers 

Shall unfold in a higher birth. 


Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


BENARES AND ALLAHABAD. 


Benares is the centre of Hinduism. In 
this ancient city on the Ganges the religious 
impulse of the Hindus breaks into a foam 
of cults and mysteries. The city has shared 
in the tragic history of India. Trampled 
upon by the Moghul invader, massacred, 
looted, ruined, it has shifted its base and re- 
animated itself in new forms. In the deserted 
town of Sarnath, near by, we are told that 
Buddha preached his first sermon after his 
illumination. Here, perhaps, was the Benares 
of old. A great congeries of Buddhistic 
temples was gathered at Sarnath, afterwards 
destroyed by the fanatical Moslem Aurung- 
zebe. At Sarnath is one of the stone pillars 
which Asoka, the flaming Buddhist king, 
established in many regions of India, his 
effort being to unite all the variant peoples 
into the one religion. Buddhism, after a few 
hundred years, faded out of India. Buddha 
became a subordinate deity, a manifestation 
of Krishna in the Hindu pantheon. Buddh- 
ism fled to China, Japan, Burma, Siam, 
Thibet, and Ceylon. The millions of India 
reverted to the ancient Brahminical faith. 
Of the population, 200,000,000 are Hindus 
in faith, 60,000,000 Mohammedans. 

Benares has two aspects: one of ignoble 
squalor, one of ecstatic devotion. Its mon- 
key temple, once beautiful in art, now 
filthy as a cage of sacred monkeys, is a wit- 
ness to the perversions of what was once the 
comparatively pure faith of the Aryans. 
Even a more degrading perversion is seen in 
the Golden Temple where the sacred cow 
and bull are worshipped. Both of these 
temples were crowded with fanatical wor- 
shippers. In the Golden Temple, repellent 
“holy men’’ were marching before the altar, 
naked save for a loin-cloth. ‘There are said 
to be 4,000,000 of these creatures in India, 
wild fanatics who are wanderers from their 
homes, living on alms. More disgusting ex- 
hibitions of religious charlatanry it would be 
hard to find. Yet medieval and early 
Christianity presented similar aberrants. 

The river front of Benares is lined with 
palaces of rajahs and wealthy Hindus, with 
some temples, leading down by stone em- 
bankments, called ghats, to the water. The 
Ganges imports an unimaginable sanctity to 
the Hindus. River worship is an old ele- 
ment in primitive religions. In India the 
Jumna and Ganges represent vitality to the 
atid plains, health and food to the people. 
The ghats, both for bathing and the crema- 
tion of corpses, are seen to best advantage 
from a river-boat. 

Can such a sight be seen elsewhere in the 
world? At break of day we began to float 
up and down the river. Early as it was, 
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there were thousands of bathers. Many 
were pilgrims who had come from great dis- 
tances, who had walked forty-five miles over 
the sacred roads and by certain temples in 
Benares,—this taking five days,—before they 
could be admitted to their first plunge in 
the holy waters. Such a medley of colors, 
confusion of costumes, such hot zeal, such 
fervor when the water was once ‘touched. 
Rich Brahmins in fluttering silks, women gay 
as birds of paradise, little boys and girls, 
throwing aside their outer garments, rushed 
into the river in a mad frenzy, dipped them- 
selves in the mystical stream, inhaled mouth- 
fuls, spurted the water in and out, seemed to 
embrace it as a god. As the sun rose in the 
eastern sky, some of the bathers poured out 
libations to it from the brass vessels which 
every bather carried. With reverent eyes 
they gazed upon the sun god with the same 
rapt adoration as they showed to the river 
god. Many of the bathers threw wreaths 
and other offerings into the river. Such was 
the wildest expression of religious frenzy 
which, perhaps, can be witnessed. Yet it 
was harmless. 

Allahabad, at the confluence of the Jumna 
and Ganges, is also a holy city. At times of 
religious festivals it is not uncommon for 
the railroads to sell 1,000,000 tickets to pil- 
grims. The papers reported that at least 
2,000,000 people bathed at Allahabad the 
week before we were there. ‘The city has a 
fort, and, like Benares, is the seat of numer- 
ous institutions of learning. Both cities are 
equally dingy and squalid. Their native life 
has much interest. When one rides through 
the narrow streets, with their indescribable 
congestion of life, the very heart-beats of the 
Orient seem to throb in one’s ears. The 
fetid stenches, the hateful violation of every 
sanitary principle, the exposure of poverty, 
the evidences of greed, the stifle, sickness, 
and superstition, are merged in a feeling of 
wonder that millions of human beings can 
live under such shocking environments. Bad 
as the slums may be in some of the huge 
American and European cities, none touch 
the depths of degradation of the Orient. Of 
course, no such slums would be possible ex- 
cept in lands of perpetual summer. Climate 
is a sovereign over habit. 

In Benares we visited the Hindu College, 
which was founded to preserve the ancient 
faith with a scientific attachment engrafted 
upon it. ‘The students impressed us as in- 
tellectual and progressive. Allied to this 
college is the Theosophical Society, with its 
neighboring buildings, founded by that re- 
markable woman, Mrs. Annie Besant. ‘The 
tenets of theosophy ally this cult naturally 
with the Brahminical and Buddhistic faiths, 
with the former especially. The principle of 
reincarnation is at the basis of Hinduism. 
Mrs. Besant is held in great respect among 
the Indians. 


CAWNPORE AND LUCKNOW. 


These large cities must be dismissed with 
a few words. Of the two, Lucknow is by 
far the more attractive. Both are historic 
through their association with some of the 
horrors of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. The 
siege of Lucknow and the heroic defence of 
the English garrison are memorable in Indian 
history. The Mutiny shook British author- 
ity to the centre, but the result strengthened 
it in every way. It came out of the hideous 
ordeal stronger than ever. 
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At Cawnpore we visited the church and 
the monumental circle built as memorials to 
the victims of the horrible massacre, which 
was one of the most shocking events in mod- 
ern warfare. Around the well into which 
the bodies of the murdered women and chil- 
dren were thrown stands a marble screen, 
over it a figure of the angel of the resurrec- 
tion, holding a palm branch in either hand. 
Over the gateway is the legend, ‘‘’These are 
they who came through great tribulation.” 

As one muses on the sickening history of 
the Mutiny, he knows that where now the 
green grasses. wave, birds sing and flowers 
show their sweet faces, there were once 
ghastly blood-stains and unspeakable agony, 
while now all breathes of peace. Browning’s 
lines recur :— 


“O blood that freezes, blood that burns; 

Earth’s returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in, 

With their triumphs and their glories and 

the rest. 

Love is best.” 

Bompay, Inp1A. 


The Harvard Divinity School Alumni. 

The annual meeting was held in the Di- 
vinity Chapel, Wednesday, June 19, at 
10 A.M. ‘The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham. Rev. Palfrey Perkins conducted 
the devotional service. The records of the 
previous meeting were read and approved, 
and the finances of the Association were 
discussed, with the result that a vote was 
passed, instructing the Executive Committee 
to prepare a report for the next meeting, 
which will consider placing the finances on 
a satisfactory basis. ‘The Nominating Com- 
mittee brought in the following nominations 
for officers who on motion were balloted for 
by the secretary and declared elected: 
president, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
of Boston; vice-president, Rev. Charles T. 
Billings of Lowell; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. Pitt Dillingham of Boston; executive 
committee, Rev. Robert F. Leavens of 
Fitchburg and Rev. R. M. Harper of Boston. 
The president appointed a nominating 
committee for the ensuing year. The list 
of names of members of the Association who 
have died during the year was printed, and 
distributed in the pews. Several persons 
took advantage of the opportunity to speak 
words of appreciation and affection for the 
friends who had gone. At eleven o’clock 
the president introduced, as the speaker of 
the morning, Mr. William M. Salter, who 
gave a most interesting address which he 
called “‘An Introductory Word on Nietzsche,”’ 
but which was really exhaustive and il- 
luminating. At twelve o’clock the meeting 
adjourned to the common room, where 
luncheon was served. 

After luncheon and a brief address from 
the president, Dean Fenn of the Divinity 
School made a careful statement of the 
changes in requirements for a degree, spoke 
of the consolidation of the libraries of the 
Harvard Divinity School and the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and referred with 
especial emphasis to the loss the School 
will sustain by the resignation of Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D. Rey. James De 
Normandie, D.D., of the Class of 1862 was 
the only other speaker. He gave some 
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delightful reminiscences of the early years 
of his ministry and alluded to his faith in 
the worth and dignity of the profession at 
the present time, believing it to be one of 
the most richly rewarded callings to which 
a man can devote his life. The meeting 
then adjourned. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


A New Helper for Temperance. 


The attitude of the insurance world 
toward temperance has radically changed 
during the last two generations. Seventy 
years ago total abstainers were refused poli- 
cies by British companies because not con- 
sidered as good risks as moderate drinkers. 

To-day all companies look with disfavor 
upon the drink habit. Many refuse to 
insure those who are engaged in the liquor 
business or charge them higher rates. Many 
companies in Great Britain and several in 
America place abstainers in a separate class, 
who pay smaller premiums and enjoy various 
other advantages. Similar benefits are ac- 
corded to abstainers by two of the largest 
companies in Sweden and Norway. Several 
of the leading companies in America have 
issued special bulletins on this subject, full 
of most valuable information respecting the 
injurious effects of malt and alcoholic liquors, 
inaugurating in this way an educational 
campaign for temperance of the greatest 
importance. Also, many fraternities, chiefly 
beneficiary in character, for similar reasons 
have decided to exclude all applicants known 
to be engaged in the liquor trade or to be 
given to the drinking of liquors. 

All these changes are coming about chiefly 
through the discoveries of science that 
alcohol is a life destroyer, and also because 
the experience of certain insurance companies, 
extending over many years, has proved that 
total abstainers, as a rule, live much longer 
than the so-called ‘‘moderate drinkers.” 

But the most hopeful signs are found in 
Germany. ‘The managers of the insurance 
movement in that country have discovered 
that certain things, such as bad housing, im- 
proper diet, social vice, and intemperance, 
produce bad effects upon the workers. And 
as a result, in self-protection, they have been 
obliged to take active measures to discourage 


drinking. Official leaflets and posters are. 


circulated in enormous quantities showing 
the evil effects of alcohol upon the human 
system, and warning the men against such 
beverages. In many parts of the empire 
large employers have issued orders forbid- 
ding the use of alcoholic beverages in the 
workshops. Superintendents are especially 
charged to provide clear, good drinking water. 
The Senate of Lubeck in 1909 passed an 
ordinance declaring: ‘‘The use of alcoholic 
beverages, such as wine, beer, and spirits, 
during working hours is forbidden. Care 
must be taken to provide good drinking 
-water in the factories, as well as drinking 
vessels and measures for cleaning them.” 
Many trade corporations are seeking most 
earnestly to discourage the use of alcoholic 
drinks. They all bear witness to the fact 
that alcohol and workingmen’s insurance 
stand in opposition to each other, that alcohol 
endangers the strength which the insurance 
strives to protect. The insurance societies 
Z 
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are joining in this movement, and are issuing 
warnings against the use of such drinks. 
Some of the companies are distributing im- 
mense quantities of literature on the alcohol 
question. The labor journals are rendering 
efficient service in publishing information on 
the alcohol question, and are placing the 
facts before the workingmen. All over 
Germany the cry is beginning to sound forth, 
“Away with alcoholic drinks from the work- 
shops.” It is said that a marked change is 
already seen in the habits of the people in 
many of the German cities. 

A leading authority, Dr. Burckhardt, has 
recently written an important work on this 
subject, ‘‘The Relation of the Alcohol Ques- 
tion to German Workingmen’s Insurance,” 
of which a reviewer in a prominent German 
paper wrote as follows last spring: ‘Since 
the well-known circular issued in 1906 by the 
National Insurance Office to the accident 
and invalid insurance policy holders, and 
since the sick clubs have begun to wake up 
to the task of spreading information by means 
of lectures and printed matter concerning 
the enormous injury resulting from the im- 
moderate use of spirituous drinks, the organs 
of the workingmen’s insurance societies have 
given the alcohol question no rest. No 
further proof of it is now needed to show 
what stupendous importance this question is 
for them.” 

The same pressure will be brought to bear 
in England as soon as the law for state in- 
surance of workingmen, proposed by Lloyd 
George, is fully applied by the present Par- 
liament. Neither the state insuring nor the 
temperate men insured can afford to have 
the burden increased on the one hand and 
the benefits cut down on the other by the 
intemperance of a class which increases the 
death-rate. For example, if 500 of the 1,000 
men insured are drinkers, this means that 
every year in that group some fifteen (more 
or less) will die because of drink. This en- 
tails a needless loss upon the nation, and it 
compels the abstainer to pay more for his 
insurance than it would otherwise cost him. 
This situation will force abstinence to the 
front, and also force the state to cease to be 
a protector and partner of the liquor traffic. 

This problem has recently been taken up 
in a new form by the officers of the National 
Inter-Church ‘Temperance Federation of 
America, which represents over 12,000,000 
communicants of some ten of the largest 
Protestant churches in the land. On March 
25, 1911, its corresponding secretary, Prof. 
Charles Scanlon, addressed a circular letter 
to the general public and to the life insurance 
companies of America, in which, after call- 
ing attention to the vast magnitude of the 
financial matters involved (policies aggre- 
gating $25,175,797,538, and costing for 1909 
nearly nine hundred million dollars!), he de- 
mands, in all justice and fairness, that in- 
surance companies arrange at once to give 
abstainers their rights. 

The open letter asserts that all actuarial 
experience, both in Great Britain and in 
the United States, demonstrates that be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and sixty the 
death-rate of persons who drink no alcohol 
is from 30 to 40 per cent. lower than the 
mortality of all risks at that time of life. 
The non-drinkers deserve, therefore, Dr. 
Scanlon argues, a corresponding reduction in 
the cost of their insurance. It is palpably 
unjust to make a man who protects his health 
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by abstemious habits share the insurance 
burden of men who are reckless in this re- 
gard, and persons strictly temperate are 
well within their rights when they insist 
that companies desiring to insure their lives 
shall segregate them entirely from the users 
of alcohol. 

It is said that a number of the leading 
companies of the United States have under 
serious consideration plans for offering lower 
rates to abstainers. No doubt emphatic agi- 
tation of the subject among temperance men 
will hasten that undeniably fair and reason- 
able action. JoserpH H. CROOKER, 

REDLANDS, CAL, 


Chicago Epidemic caused by In- 
fected Milk. 


The epidemic of sore throat due to infected 
milk, which prevailed in Chicago during the 
latter part of December, 1911, has been care- 
fully studied by Dr. Joseph A. Capps and 
Mr. Joseph L. Miller of Chicago, and is re- 
ported at length in a recent number of The 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Similar epidemics appeared last winter in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
cities. The epidemic in Chicago was noted 
for its wide-spread distribution and seyerity. 
The greatest number of cases appeared be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s, but a few 
cases developed during January and Febru- 
ary. In some cases the infection was mis- 
taken for diphtheria, but a microscopic exam- 
ination showed it to be caused by an entirely 
different germ. Careful study of the cases 
reported, of their location, and of the source 
of the milk used by the families in which the 
disease occurred, have shown beyond ques- 
tion that most of the victims of the infection 
were using milk from the same dairy, There 
are about 2,700 licensed milk-wagons in 
Chicago, of which this dairy controls about 
100, or 4 per cent. Of the households suffer- 
ing from this infection 51 per cent. secured 
their milk from this dairy, as contrasted with 
7.2 per cent. using milk from other sources, 
while the number of persons using milk from 
this dairy who were taken sick in proportion 
to those using milk from any other dairy 
was about fourteen to one. Out of a total of 
622 cases investigated, 87 per cent. were 
found to be users of milk from a single dairy. 


SPECIAL TWO-HANDLE BAG 


English Saddle Leather, Seal Grain, 
Box Calf and Natural Walrus, 


$12.00 to $24.00 


Best Bag in Boston for price. 


CUMMINGS TRUNK FACTORY 


657 Atlantic Avenue 


Opposite South Station. Near Essex Street. 


REPAIRING ALL KINDS TRUNK 
AND BAG WORK. 
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It is estimated that there were about 10,000 
persons affected in Chicago. Investigation 
of the source of milk supply for the dairy in 
question showed that the country region 
from which this dairy drew its milk had been 
suffering from an epidemic of sore throat 
among the farmers and of inflammation of 
the udders of the cows. ‘The article is a 
lengthy one, containing charts, statistics, and 
complete tabulations regarding the epidemic. 
The remedy proposed is more careful inspec- 
tion of cows and milkers, and efficient pas- 
teurization of milk before distribution to 
customers. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Organizing the New Department. 


‘The acceptance by the American Unitarian 
Association and the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society of the joint agreement, whereby the 
executive functions of the Society have been 
assumed by the Association, was immediately 
followed by active efforts on the part of 
those having these matters in hand looking 
toward the organization of the new Depart- 
ment, of Religious Education. Two lines 
of activity have been followed. On the 
one hand there has been an effort to plan 
the work to be undertaken by this Depart- 
ment. which it is intended shall be not less 
concerned with the betterment of the Sun- 
day-school situation in our body than it has 
been in the past, but which is henceforth to 
extend also in whatever other direction may 
seem advisable. On the other hand it has 
been necessary to consider, in connection 
with this comprehensive plan, the selection 
of a suitable equipment of workers. Among 
these it has been thought there should be at 
least one person of academic training and 
large experience who should preferably be, 
at the same time, a man of commanding in- 
fluence among the leaders in religious educa- 
tion of all denominations. ‘There should be 
on the staff, also, persons familiar with the 
practical work of Sunday schools, possessing 
at the same time sufficient knowledge of 
child psychology and pedagogy to be able to 
write or edit suitable books of instruction, 
and to give advice to teachers and officers in 
our schools. 

In choosing this “Field Staff’ the presi- 
dent of the Association and the secretary of 
the department have been assisted by Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., and Prof. Henry 
W. Holmes, both of Harvard College, Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote, and Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen. Advice was also sought and ob- 
tained from the most prominent leaders in 
religious education in the United States. As 
a result of consultations and letters received, 
a number of persons have been selected, 
among whom it is hoped we shall be able to 
find those who can carry forward our work 
in satisfactory fashion. While it is essential 
that all these shall work together with the 
utmost harmony in promoting religious edu- 
cation within the Unitarian body, and that 
they shall, therefore, be directly interested 
in building up the denomination, it has not 
been regarded as essential that they shall 
be definitely connected with any Unitarian 
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church. Whatever else may be of distinc- 
tive denominational character, religious ed- 
ucation is, in principles and in practice, of 
universal application. It i$ the hope of 
those charged with the responsibility for 
selecting this corps of workers and organizing 
this department that we may be able to hold 
front rank among religious educators while 
at the same time devoting ourselves primarily 
to the actual work of bringing children and 
youths to religious maturity in Unitarian 
churches. 

While it is too early as yet to announce the 
names of our Field Staff, it is hoped that 
these workers will be ready to assume their 
duties in the early autumn. Programmes of 
activity will be announced as soon as possi- 
ble, so that our churches, schools, and confer- 
ences may avail themselves of the services 
of their newly-appointed helpers with the 
least possible delay. It is confidently be- 
lieved that, when the Field Staff has been 
selected and the programme for the year 
announced, it will be seen by all that the 
action of the two national bodies has been 
wise, and that we have entered upon a new 
era in the history of our religious movement. 

In addition to the activities necessary to 
the carrying forward of this work, as already 
noted, the secretary of the Department has 
filled a number of engagements. On May 
26 he spoke at a Dorchester Rally at Chan- 
ning Church, where, in response to Mr. 
Wellman’s invitation, more than one hun- 
dred Sunday-school pupils, representing six 
schools, joined in singing, in worship, and in 
listening to stirring addresses. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday the secretary preached for 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond of Somerville, the 
occasion being “Children’s Day”’ and the cel- 
ebration of the seventieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Sunday school. On June 
9, he preached for Rev. Mr. Freeman, of 
Braintree, the occasion being again ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Day.” On June 16, he preached for 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Danvers, speak- 
ing also to the Sunday school and holding a 
conference with the teachers, and on Wednes- 
day, the 19th, he spoke on ‘‘The Sunday- 
school Outlook”’ before the Cape Cod Con- 
ference. Two days later, he started for 
Meadville, Pa., where he is to be on daily 
duty in the Summer School of Religion and 
Ethics, this being the first of the three sum- 
mer schools in which he serves, the others, at 
the Shoals and at the Weirs, following in 
close succession. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Summer Meetings. 


The Young People’s Religious Union has 
made plans for two summer meetings this 
coming vacation season; so it seems well for 
those who may be spending some time in the 
neighborhood of either one or both of these 
places to investigate and see what the pro- 
grammes have to offer both at the Weirs and 
at the Shoals. 

Our day at the Shoals Summer Meetings 
is to be Wednesday, July 10. Rev. Laurence 
Hayward of Newburyport, Mass., is to open 
the day by conducting the early morning 
service in the stone meeting-house, followed 
by an address by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, ‘and de- 
votional works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries a book-foom. Branch at 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. John H. Edwards. 


National Alilance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the focal organization of the women of the 
Unifreion churches for missionary and denominational 
work 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
- Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O,. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

‘Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E, Adams, Chicago, III.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George Cc 
(ener San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Alfred T. White, New 

orl 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F, Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL. D., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 381 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Tl; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rey. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. Charles Ww. Casson, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors: Rev. Earl C. Davis, John Haynes Holmes. 
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Brighton, Mass., on ‘“‘The Coming Unita- 
rian.”’ The evening lecture in the hall of 
the hotel will be given by Mrs. Josephine 
Peabody Marks, on “The New Adventure 
for Poets,’’ Mrs. Marks being well-known as 
the author of ‘‘ The Piper.” 

The day will close with the usual candle- 
light service in the stone meeting-house, 
conducted by Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Mont- 
clair, N.J., a former president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

It is hoped that a larger number of young 
people than ever before may be in attendance 
this year, especially on this day. One can 
come for the day merely, the sail in the early 
morning hours being a delightful experience. 
Never is there a more picturesque time to 
arrive at the islands: everything in nature 
is at its very loveliest. A picnic dinner on 
the rocks, in full view of old ocean, with other 
young people would add novelty, while the 
hotel can always be depended upon to ac- 
commodate any extra number of additional 
dinner guests. The sail back to Portsmouth 
in the late afternoon sunlight is as enjoyable 
as the morning excursion. 

Can you not get up a party of ten or a dozen 
or even twenty congenial young people and 
enjoy a day’s outing at the Shoals, prefer- 
ably Wednesday, July 10? Or, better still, 
plan to spend a week or a few days in this 
company of fellow-Unitarians? 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Sunday, June 30, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of Arlington Street 
Church will preach. 


Ministers’ Meeting on Monday, July 1, at 
10.30 A.M. in Channing Hall. Topic, ‘The 
Golden Rule and the Appropriation of Tax- 
raised Money for Public Education.’’ Dr. 
Little of Dorchester and another, to be an- 
nounced, will speak. Discussion following. 
Ministers of every name invited. 


Meetings. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
spring meeting was held June 12-13 with 
the First Unitarian Church in West Upton. 
The sermon on Wednesday evening was 
preached by Rey. A. W. Littlefield of Need- 
ham. On ‘Thursday morning Rev. Dr. 
Beane of Grafton conducted a devotional 
service. ‘‘What the Ministry wants of the 
Laity” and ‘What the Laity wants of the 
Ministry” were the subjects discussed by 
Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye of Templeton, Rev. E. F. Hayward 
of Marlborough, Rev. John Baltzly of 
Hudson, and Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Brookline. Church attendance, interest in 
the business affairs of the church, better 
methods of financing the church, confidence 
in the minister, clearer definition of the rela- 
tion between ministers and their people, 
personal character, faith in the things for 
which the church stands, ‘and a deeper con- 
secration to the work it is doing in the world 
were some of the things that the ministers 
wanted of the laity. The laymen who spoke 
were Messrs. John G. Faxon of Fitchburg. 
Henry A. MacGowan of Worcester, Orra L. 
Stone of Clinton, and Professor A. F, Cham- 
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berlain of Worcester. Some of the things 
they desired were closer relations between 
the minister and people and simpler preach- 
ing. The minister should mix with his peo- 
ple and give each person in the parish some- 
thing to do; he should be always on his job, 
devising scientific ways of leading the church 
to success; he should be the friend of his peo- 
ple, giving them sympathy and comfort in 
trouble; he should be an expert in his voca- 
tion and acquainted with the conclusions of 
experts in other departments of knowledge. 
What Unitarianism needs is the co-operation 
of ministry and laity. ‘There is no reason 
why the laity should not sometimes occupy 
the pulpit. The minister should be a good 
judge of human nature, and know how to 
select the right person for the work to be 
done. The prime requisites of the church, 
which includes both pastor and people are 
goodness and honesty. During the inter- 
mission a bounteous luncheon was served 
to between three and four hundred persons 
by the West Upton church in Knowlton 
Lodge. The thanks of the Conference were 
extended to the church for its generous 
hospitality, and to the speakers. Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr., of Worcester, reported for the 
Missionary Committee that an outdoor 
meeting had been held on the Worcester 
Common, and that the experiment was en- 
couraging. Besides the three Unitarian 
ministers of Worcester Rev. W. A. Wood of 
West Upton was present and addressed the 
meeting. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


NortH Mippiks—ExX COoNFERENCE.—The 
ninety-second session by this conference was 
held June 13, with the First Parish of Pepper- 
ell, Rev. Dudley R. Child, minister. Rev. 
Richmond Fisk, D.D., of Ayer presided. 
There was an attendance of 238 delegates. 
After prayer by Rev. Horace R. Hubbard of 
Francestown, Rev. Henry W. Foote spoke 
on “Religious Education.” The need of it 
was shown by clear statement and apt illus- 
tration. Taste for finer essentials and criteria 
for judging of the best are formed by it. The 
home instructors and the church instructor 
are its foremost teachers. The address was 
discussed by Rev. Dr. Fisk, Mrs. Susan N. 
Barker of Ayer, Rev. Cyrus A. Roys of 
Ashby, Rev. N. S. Hoagland of Tyngsboro, 
and Rev. G. C. Wright of Lowell. The noon 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Lyman B. Weeks of Westford. The ladies 
of the First Parish, through Rev. Dudley R. 
Child, invited the delegates to the bounteous 
dinner in the Town Hall. Rev. C. A. Roys 
said grace. 

The afternoon meeting opened with music 
and singing by a soloist and the vested choir. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


An enviable record of 85 years building high- 
est grade pipe organs 


Organs recently installed in Unitarian 


churches at First Unitarian Church, West 
Newton, Mass.; First Parish Church, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 


Among many organs now under construction 


is one for Unitarian Church, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 
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The fresh young voices of these volunteers 
from the congregation of the First Parish 
added interest and suggestion to the confer- 


Deaths. 


KENDALL—Died at Oswego, N.Y., June 16, Miss Ell 
Maria Kendall, aged seventy-five 2h aha a 


ELLEN MARIA KENDALL. 


Miss Kendall was daughter of the Rev. James A. Kendall, 
and grand-daughter of the Rev. James Kendall, D.D., for 
fifty-nine years pastor of the First Church of Plymouth, 
Mass. Her mother was Maria Brown, daughter of Col. 
James Brown of Framingham, Mass., a fine type of the 
sturdy New Englander. Endowed with good heredity 
through such parentage, she was born into a delightful and 
stimulating environment, the blended influence of the two 
factors bringing about in her a character forceful, generous, 
and amiable. Many rare men and women were in the wide 
circle of her friends. She always evoked respect and love, 
and it was the best people who valued her most. She was 
the most loyal of Unitarians. The first number of the 
Christian Register came to the home of her grandfather, 
now so nearly a century ago, and its weekly visits there 
and in her father’s home, and at last in her own, continued 
unbroken until the moment of her death. In character 
she summed up what are held to be the essentials in the 
liberal faith. She looked up and not down, out and not 
in, forward and not back, and, above all, she lent a hand. 
Her desire to help others was intense. She lavished in 
unselfish ways both strength and means. The Plymouth 
bowlder was the rock from which she was hewn. She had 
its solidity and endurance, and to these she added tender- 
ness, faithfulness, and charity. J. K. BH. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 


Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 1%2-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “ Under- 
taker, Boston.’ 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 


Building fire-proof construction 
and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


NVALIDS or elderly people may hear of restful, 

comfortable home. Good location. Modern conven- 

iences. Good food well cooked. References. Mrs. Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 
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ence proceedings. Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair, N.J., president of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice and director of 
the American Unitarian Association, spoke 
on ‘Social Reconstruction.” The address 
is memorable, and stirred the large congrega- 
tion to frequent outbursts of approval. The 
conquests by democracy through education, 
religion, and politics were traced by the 
speaker. Industrialism is now face to face 
with this conqueror, who takes privileges 
from the few to bestow on the many. De- 
mocracy never turns back, It is simply the 
dignity of man. Democracy takes form 
to-day in the new humanism, the new ideal- 
ism. It is asking of industrialism, not What 
are your dividends? but What kind of men are 
you turning out? The Christian Church 
was the leader formerly in social reconstruc- 
tion. ‘The workingman is to-day’s leader in 
it. His total vote in a few years, if he holds 
together, will be 75 per cent. Then he can 
have anything he wants. Democracy’s edu- 
cation and advance is through civil service 
reform, co-operative organizations, and sin- 
gle tax. In Great Britain to-day one-fifth 
of all the buying and selling is through co- 
operative organizations. ‘This puts buyer 
and seller on the same side of the counter. 


Co-operation in industrial and commercial | 


affairs educates for co-operation of the right 
kind in civic, political, social, and other affairs. 
Such an address would not have been accept- 
able a few years ago only in this conference. 
The discussion of it was lively and good- 
tempered, and was carried on by Rev. P. H. 
Cressey of Groton, Rev. L. B. Weeks, Rev. 
N. S. Hoagland, Rev. George C. Wright and 
others. ‘The conference gave votes of thanks 
to the speakers and to the First Parish for 
its generous hospitality. ‘The floral decora- 
tion was beautiful, and, as the conference 
closed, the delegates were invited to accept 
the laurel. The First Parish of Pepperell 
has fresh spirit and confidence since Mr. 
Child assumed the pastorate three years ago, 
and the town has gained a good citizen. 
George C. Wright, Secretary. 


NEw HampsHIRE UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The annual meeting was held in 
Keene, on June 11 and 12. The weather was 
ideal, but the attendance from the neighbor- 
ing parishes was disappointingly small. All 
were conscious of the enforced absence of the 
general secretary, Rev. H, C. McDougall, 
who is recovering from a most severe surgical 
operation. The few who came, however, 
were cordially welcomed by the Keene par- 
ish. ‘The programme was successfully carried 
out, and the addresses were helpful and in- 
spiring. ‘The Association is under special 
obligations to Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson, 
Mass., Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Bos- 
ton, for their willing co-operation and in- 
spiring words of counsel and encouragement. 
Rev. Josiah I. Seward of Dublin opened 
the conference on Tuesday afternoon with 
prayer, after which the general business of 
the afternoon was in order. A telegram ex- 
pressing the sympathy and good-will of the 
conference was sent to Rev. H. C. McDougall. 
Rev. Henry G. Ives explained that the hope 
of ‘‘The Fellowship for Social Justice” ‘‘was 
to create an atmosphere.” The discussion 
which followed this address was participated 
in by Rev. J. L. Seward and Sydney B. Snow. 
Rev. George L. Thompson introduced a 
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resolution commending the work of the New 
Hampshire Peace Society organized at Man- 
chester in February last. An able and force- 
ful address by Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
of Hartford followed, his subject being ‘‘A 
Call to Hard Service,’ It is his contention 
that we are too prone to live upon our in- 
heritance, to make life soft and easy. ‘‘The 
present demand is for a more open mind, for a 
willingness to endure hardness in the service 
of human need, and for spiritual emancipa- 
tion.” The sermon by Dr. Eliot was an 
inspiring utterance, a straightforward, manly 
appeal to every one to stand upon his own 
feet, and be counted in this struggle for spirit- 
ual self-vindication and social emancipation. 

The devotional service of Wednesday morn- 
ing was led by Rev. Horace R. Hubbard of 
Francestown. Rev. George L. Thompson 
gave an interesting account of his work at 
Winnisquam, where he has succeeded in or- 
ganizing the Independent Religious Society. 
Rev. C. Emile Aimar brought the problem of 
the country, and Rev. Sydney B. Snow em- 
phasized the problem of religion, ‘‘Have 
we a clear, definite, spiritual message?” 
Rev, John Baltzly’s paper was filled with wit 
and wisdom. He pleaded for an enriched 
service of worship, and he suggested that the 
end to be desired can be attained only through 
a co-operation of the pulpit and the pews. In 
the discussion which followed Mrs, H. Sum- 
ner Mitchell and Dr. Eliot participated. Dr. 
Eliot emphasized the fact that these prob- 
lems are no longer unknown and unsolved. 
The questions which have puzzled the rural 
community and which have been a source 
of spiritual doubt have already found answers, 
and the wise leader is to-day positive and con- 
structive, certain of his moral and spiritual 
heritage and of the open vision of truth to 
be incarnated in his own life. Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow introduced a resolution, which was 
adopted, providing that the next annual 
conference be held in Concord in October 
at the time of the ministers’ meeting under 
the Downing trust, and also at the time of 
the meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance. The following officers were elected: 
president, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Andover; 
vice-presidents: Judge J. W. Remick, Con- 
cord; Mr. Horace A. Perry, Walpole; Mr. 
Charles S. Richardson, Manchester; general 
secretary, Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin; 
recording secretary, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, 
Keene; treasurer, Dr. John W. Staples, 
Franklin; directors: Mr. R. W. Sulloway, 
Franklin; Mr. George B. Stratton, Concord; 
Dr. H. K. Faulkner, Keene; Mr. C. D. Smith, 
Lebanon; Mr. George H. Williams, Dover; 
Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter. Visitors and 
friends participated in the lunch generously 
provided by the ladies of the parish, and with 
the benediction by the minister of the church 


the conference adjourned. H. Sumner | ig 
Mitchell, Recording Secretary. 
Churches. 


CARLISLE, Mass.—First Religious Society, 
Rev. Granville Pierce: Sunday, June 16th, 
was observed here as Children’s Sunday. 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
roses and other flowers. At the opening of 
the services the children marched into the 
ehurch singing a processional. This was 
followed by a hymn of praise, the Lord’s 
prayer, and a baptismal hymn, with the 
christening of three babes, who were pre- 
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sented before the altar by their fathers and 
mothers. After the baptismal service pleas- 
ing recitations and songs were rendered by 
the school, and potted plants were presented 
to the children. Although the sky wore 
a threatening aspect, the attendance was 
large. The Guild of this society is a valu- 
able adjunct, holding meetings every Sunday 
afternoon, excepting in July and August, 
and contributing in many ways to the life 
of the First Parish. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church: On June 30 Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will preach. 


HARTFORD, ConN.—Unity Church, Rey. 
A. C. Dieffenbach: The church closes for 
the summer vacation, June 23 to September 
15, alter-a season which showed a gratifying 
increase in attendance and interest. Plans 
for the autumn are already well under way. 
Besides a programme of social meetings, 
Unity Club has decided to undertake in the 
coming year the systematic publication of 
the sermons of the minister. The Committee 
of Club Members, in whose hands the matter 
has been left, has announced its intention of 
publishing one sermon a month for eight 
months, beginning with the second Sunday 
in October. The Woman’s Alliance, in addi- 
tion to its usual denominational work, has 
planned an interesting programme of meet- 
ings at which a study of the city of Hart- 
ford, its various offices, commissions, and 
affairs will be made. Representatives of the 
municipal departments will speak. A study 
of the history of Unity Church will also be 
one of the features of the programme. Be- 
ginning in September, the church will under- 
take for the first time the publication of a 
weekly calendar. In the Sunday-school an 
effort will be made to inaugurate a graded 
system of lessons, the Old Testament being 
the subject. Partly as an aid to the teachers, 
but also for the congregation as a whole, the 
minister will give a course of lectures on the 
History of the Bible Land. This will prob- 
ably begin in October. 
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PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Westminster Congrega- 
tional Society: When, in the summer of rortr, 
the pastor, Rev. George Kent, tendered his 
resignation, much regret was expressed and 
some fear that interest in the church might 
decline, which, happily, was not realized. 
An able Committee on Supply of the Pulpit 
was appointed, and search for a worthy 
successor to Mr. Kent actively entered upon, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


ren. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11 vA é 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VicE-PRESWENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W, Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 
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which culminated in a special meeting of the 
society Nov. 13, 1911, when, after a full and 
free discussion of the situation and the can- 
didates that had been heard, a unanimous 
call was extended to Rev. George E. Hatha- 
way, who at once accepted and began his 
work Sunday, Dec. 31, 1911. A reception was 
tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway Mon- 
day evening, January 1, which was largely 
attended by their own people and by mem- 
bers of the first church. It proved to be a 
most happy affair. Installation services 
were held Sunday evening, Jan. 14, 1912. 
The invocation was by Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold; Rev. W. H. Lyon preached the ser- 
mon; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot gave the charge 
to the minister; and Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord the charge to the people. An address 
by Rev. Arthur H. Winn was followed by 
greeting from President Chester W. Barrows, | 
and the benediction was pronounced by the | 
new minister. ‘There was also appropriate 
music by choir, congregation, and organ. | 
This was altogether a grand service, greatly 
enjoyed by all present, and challenging the 
people to a noble service and unflagging 
loyalty to the church. At the beginning of 
the present year the Young People’s Religious | 
Union was reorganized, with Prof. E. Lincoln 
Wood as president, and is now doing valuable 
work. The Woman’s Alliance and the 
Woodbury Club are also very valuable 
auxiliaries of the church, each in its special 
line of activities rendering services of the 
most helpful and efficient character. In 
March a Boys’ Club was formed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Walter N. Mac- 
donald, and was christened ‘‘The Kent 
Club,” in honor of the former minister. 
This club has met each week for a practical 
study of parliamentary procedure which has 
awakened much lively interest. The club 
has now entered upon a fruitful study of the 
forms and methods of town government. 
At intervals speakers have addressed the 
club on such topics as “The Courts and 
Court Procedure,’ ‘Preventive Medicine,” 
“The Organization and Conduct of the 
New England Town Meeting,” etc. Already 
very interesting results have been attained. 
At the quarterly meeting of the society in 
April the names of ten of the congregation 
were added to the list of church member- 
ship. Considering the location, in a growing 
residential section, and the interest the 
work appears to be arousing in the neigh- 
borhood, the society is looking forward with 
much confidence for a steady growth in 
numbers and influence in this community, 
whose highest interests they are endeavoring 
to serve. 


The Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


To the Friends of the Shoals:— 

I shall be very glad to send you a 
programme of the coming meetings of the 
Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion and Sunday School Institute. I most 
earnestly hope you will be with us for these 
helpful and enjoyable gatherings. © 

We are promised the best of care from 
Mr. Graham, manager of the “Oceanic,” 
and Mr. Marvin, manager of the “‘Apple- 
dore,”’ both of whom are determined that 
we shall receive first-rate service, food, and 
a safe boat from Portsmouth, as well as 
res transportation between Appledore 


and s tar Islands. 
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The programmes for both weeks have been 
made up with much care, so that we can 
expect many benefits to be derived from the 
meetings. 

There are bound to be those same clear, 
wonderful mornings so many of us have en- 
joyed; those same peaceful, surf-breaking 
afternoons which hundreds of us, in groups 
of two or twenty, have experienced; those 
same gorgeous, indescribable sunsets at which 
countless numbers have wondered; and 
those same beautiful moonlight evenings 
that should bring many a happy memory 
flitting across our minds which are now 
fatigued after a year’s work. In short, 
why not really Jive from July 6 to 20—not 
merely exist. 

I shall be most happy to issue membership 
certificates to—well, the more the merrier, 
as well as to assign rooms at the “‘ Oceanic.”’ 
Those desiring to stay at Appledore should 
write to Mr. Marvin, Appledore House, 
Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, N.H. 

And now I sincerely trust that I shall 
see you, your folks, and your friends at the 
Shoals from July 6 to 20. 

Cart B. WETHERELL, 
Treasurer. 


National Christian Sanitarium 
Association. 


The National Christian Sanitarium Asso- 
ciation for the treatment of tuberculosis 
has already attracted the attention of Uni- 
tarians. It took its rise in Denver to meet 
the wretched plight in which a vast number 
of indigent tubercular patients find them- 
selves shortly after arriving in the State of 
Colorado. The last report of the State 
Board of Charities brings out vividly the 
situation of the thousands who come to 
Colorado with little or nothing after their 
railroad fares have been paid. ‘They expect 
to get light outdoor work to support them- 
selves; but there is none, for the market is 
glutted, and patients are not wanted as 
workmen. They suppose there are State 
sanitariums for them; but, as the report of 
the State Board says, “‘public sanitaria... 
as such do not exist in Colorado.”’ So they 
live as best they can, often in extreme 
wretchedness and misery,—a condition so 
unspeakable that they cannot even wait for 
the disease to do its work, but frequently 
commit suicide. The State Board would 
solve this problem by urging those without 
means to keep out of the State, but that is 
easier said than done. They do and they 
will come. Furthermore, it does not help 
at all those who are now there. 

Another effort is now being made to meet 
the situation. It began March 20, when 
representatives of several denominations 
met in Denver and formed the corporation 
of the National Christian Sanitarium Asso- 
ciation. The effort is being made now, 
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East and West, to found a large sanitarium 
for consumptives without means. It is 
properly a national movement, for it will 
minister to the tubercular patients who 
come from all the States of the Union. It 
is Christian, because it does a work of mercy; 
because it sprang from the union of several 
Christian bodies; because it addresses its 
appeal through the churches and religious 
papers to the church catholic; and because 
it will seek as far as possible, when the 
sanitarium is completed, to exert a real and 
healthful, spiritual influence upon all its 
inmate. 

Men of reputation and standing consti- 
tute the board of trustees. Henry S. Keyes, 
M.D., is the president, and fitted by long 
experience for this position. J. Jay Joslin, 
a prominent merchant of Denver, is the 
vice-president; Thomas Keely, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, is the 
treasurer; and John C. Murray, secretary. 

By the articles of incorporation no money 
contributed can go to any member of the 
association, and in case the work should 
come to an end—as in the hoped-for con- 
quest of consumption—all funds revert to 
the several denominations that have fur- 
thered it,—one-seventh, that is, would re- 
vert to the Unitarian Association. The 
attempt is being made to endow a large 
institution, not merely to build one and then 
make continual appeal for its support. 

Rey. C. R. Hamlin of Lexington is field 
secretary for Massachusetts, and will gladly 
answer all inquiries or receive contributions. 
Dr. Keyes is at present at 4 Centre Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., and information may be 
obtained of him also. 


A Geneva clockmaker perfected and 
patented a speaking watch. It is an applica- 
tion of the phonograph to the old-fashioned 
repeater, whose springs and hammers have 
been replaced by a disc of vulcanized India 
rubber. As the point moves over the sur- 
face, it emits articulated sounds, indicating 
the hour, being an exact reproduction of those 
produced on a cylinder by the human voice, 
which can be heard in an adjoining room. 


An English writer who is despondent 
over the cruelties of the world says: ‘“‘Our 
very pastime is murder, and our sports 
involve some creature’s wounds and agony. 
There sits the gentlest maiden in all the 
church; and even she wears on her, bonnet 
a broken wing, from which chemicals have 
with difficulty cleansed the stain of blood. 
Where shall I find worshippers whose sport 
is not the torture of some helpless creature, 
or whose adornment is not the broken wing 
which some poor bird fluttered over its 
defenceless young, left to perish of cold and 
hunger, in order that that dainty little hat 
might be lovely enough to appear in the 
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Pleasantries. 


A political orator, evidently better ac- 
quainted with Western geography than with 
the language of the Greeks, recently ex- 
claimed with fervor that his principles should 
prevail ‘from Alpha to Omaha.” 


“Don’t you ever get tired of twisting and 
turning and revamping the old anecdotes?’’ 


“T do, indeed,’’ admitted the humorist. 
“‘Sometimes I think it would be less trouble 
to think up some new anecdotes.”’—Washing- 
ton Herald, 


Betsey, an old colored cook, was moaning 
around the kitchen one day, when her mis- 
tress asked her if she was ill. ‘‘No, ma’am, 
not ’zactly,’’ said Betsey. ‘‘But the fac’ is, I 
don’t feel ambition ’nough to git outer my 
own way.’’—Exchange. 


” 


“Quite recently,” said a writer in the 
Green Bag, ‘‘a woman asked for a warrant 
against a man for using abusive language in 
the street. ‘What did he say?’ asked the 
magistrate. ‘He went foreninst the whole 
world at the corner of Capel Street, and 
called me—yes, he did, yer wuship,—an ould, 
excommunicated gasometer!’”’ 


The golfer who was employing him was 
playing very badly, and the caddie lay down 
on the grass and watched him. When the 
man had got the ball out of the bunker, he 
glanced toward the boy. ‘‘You must be 
tired,’ he said, “‘lying down at this time of 
day.” “TI ain’t tired of carrying,” said the 
boy, ‘‘but I certainly am tired of counting.” 
New York Tribune. 


In a certain town a committee was solicit- 
ing funds for a Fourth of July celebration, 
and the workmen in a factory were contribut- 
ing twenty-five cents each to the fund. But 
one old Irishman refused. Some one re- 
marked: ‘Why, Pat! Wouldn’t you give 
twenty-five cents for the glory of the only 
country that ever whipped England?” 
“Putt me doon for a dollar!’ cried Pat. 
‘‘Putt me doon for a dollar!”’ 


The feeling of many men with regard to 
public office is much the same as that which 
a certain distinguished Frenchman had 
toward the Academy—that group of forty 
who are called ‘“‘the Immortals.’”’ He was 
asked one day why he did not propose his 
candidacy for the Academy. ‘Ah,’ said he, 
“if I applied and were admitted, some one 
might ask, ‘Why is he in it?’ and I should 
much rather hear it asked, ‘Why isn’t he in 
itr" a” 


A Western man, who was a guest at the 
Parker House, went out for a walk. He 
wandered about leisurely, but aimlessly, 
until he was tired. He supposed that he 
must have walked over six miles. Stepping 
up to a policeman on a corner, he asked to be 
directed the nearest way to the Parker House. 
“Well, sir,’ said the policeman, courteously, 
“you might cut across the street to the front 
door; but, if I were you, I’d walk over on 
the crossing.”’ He was nearly opposite the 
hotel. 


Dr. Mutchmore, formerly editor of the 
Presbyterian, told once of a good colored man 
who was engaged in blasting a rock near his 
residence in Kentucky. After a fierce ex- 
plosion that shook the house, the doctor 
went out to remonstrate against such earth- 
shaking charges, and said to the colored 
man: “‘What are you about? At this rate 
you will blow us all into the air.’”’ ‘‘ Well, 
boss,’’ said he, “‘I rammed down on that pow- 
der a piece of the Presbyterian. I wanted to 
show the folks around yer what Calvinism 
could do.””—The Evangelist. 
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Underground 
Garbage “eceiver 
Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrepHEenson, M* , 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 
SPRING FARM CAMP 


A Private Vacation Camp for Young Men and Boys. 
Ideal location, lodge, gym, shop, swimming, hikes, life out 
of doors, real camping, no sickness. Sixth season, limited 
number. Inquire, 


GEORGE W. SOLLEY, Montague, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE. 8T. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Lo- 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England's most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. ‘nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurrs, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoven. u.2. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air, Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
Parker Farr, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School F9®, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
Carag erriate - more ie eight hundred pipes. 
t is des’ especially for teaching practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in r to terms and conditions. Mounr Ipa 
Scuoot, Grorce F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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